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THE institution of a Christian mi- 
nistry must certainly be regarded 
as one of the most interesting and 


important features in the history of | 


the church of God: not only is 
its ordination from above, but it 
is appointed to be the great means 
of saving them that believe. When 
the first converts were made to the 
religion of Jesus, it was necessary 
that they should receive instruc- 
tion in the great doctrines and 
precepts of that faith which they 
professed. Without such an in- 
stitution, they must have remained, 
in most cases, but babes in know- 
ledge, their union in distinct bodies 
must have been incomplete, and 
their numbers, far from increasing, 
must have suffered a grievous 
diminution. Without such an in- 
strumentality as the preached 
word, unless we can suppose that 
God would have saa elton 
means, and by perpetual miracles, 
without such an instrumentality, 
that beautiful plant of Paradise 
which the Saviour's hand had 
planted, which had been so richly 
bedewed with heavenly influence 
on the great day of Pentecost, 
and for whose nurture and cherish- 
ing the Son of God had appointed 
his chosen husbandmen; but for 
this instrumentality that plant had 
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perished, and all its promise of vi- 
gour and of fruitfulness had proved 
utterly fallacious, But the church 
hath grown up unto a very great 
tree, whose branches are destined to 
cover the earth : and how hath it ob- 
tained such strength and increase? 
or to drop the language of meta- 

hor, what have been the means, 
in the hand of God, by which the 
prope! of the kingdom hath been 

nown and preserved among men ? 
‘* The things which thou hast heard 
of me among many witnesses,” 
says Paul in his epistle to Timothy, 
‘* the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach 
others also,” 2 Tim. ii. 2. It 
is this trusting of others to de- 
clare the gospel which has call- 
ed forth an agency mighty 
through God, to the pulling down 
of strong holds, and in turning 
men from darkness to light, and 
from the power of satan unto God, 
This hath been the great instru. 
mentality whereby the moral con- 
dition of men has been renovated, 
and by which the church of God 
has beeu kept in its purity and its 
faith, 

It will not be supposed that 
these expressions are intended to 
be applied to all who, since the 
first preaching of the gospel, have 
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assumed the name of its ministers. 
We can refer it only to those who, 
being called to this great work 
of the spirit of God, have been 
counted worthy to discharge its 
sacred duties, for while the testi- 
mony of God fully declares the 
preaching of the gospel to be an 
effectual means in the salvation of 
men, that testimony no where 
recognizes as the ministers of that 
gospel, a clergy established by 
the law of the land, merely as 
such; neither does it know any 
sympathy with those who may 
bear only the name of that office, 
by whatever means introduced into 
it, who are unsanctified and un- 
called thereto by the holy spirit 
of God. While, however, we 
look not for a genuine ministry 
produced by such means, and 
while we conscientiously reject 
from our principles any thing like 
an establishment by law of that 
kingdom which is not of this world, 
—while we regard as ‘‘ men-made 
ministers” those who have no 
better authority than a mere legal 
appointment, as long as they know 
nothing of that high vocation 
wherewith we can gladly say many 
of their number are called,—yet 
should we be most deservedly 
stigmatized as being fanatics, and 
destitute of all common sense, 
did we expect to find a class of 
men to whom we might look to 
bear the holy office of stewards of 
the mysteries of the kingdom with- 
out employing any means to effect 
so great a purpose. Piety, though 
absolutely essential, is insufficient; 
and talent,though an indispensable 
requisite, is, without cultivation, 
unavailing. While regarded oft- 
times as enthusiasts, or, at best, as 
those who are well content to 
listen to the unpremeditated cru- 
dities of some ready speaker,—yet 
we are not so incapable of think- 
ing calmly, and of acting ration- 
all , as to rest satisfied with the 


mere mushroom produce which 
rises from the hot-bed of undi- 
rected fancy and mechanical ex- 
citement. 

It is well known that the mode 
in which the clergy are admitted 
into the established church, can 
afford no certain guarantee as to 
their qualifications for that office, 
nor can our universities be at all 
regarded as the nurseries of the 
piety of such candidates for the 
ministry. Into these universities 
dissenters cannot be admitted at 
all. To supply these defects other 
means have been resorted to, not 
only by the dissenters, but in for- 
mer days at least, by the evangeli- 
cal clergy of the establishment. 
Seminaries for the education of 
suitably qualified candidates for 
the same office have been esta- 
blished in various parts of the king- 
dom, and the pastors of our dis- 
senting churches have, for the most 

art, emanated from them. The 

istory of these institutions, ap- 

pointed for a purpose so important, 
must be a subject of interest, 
especially to that part of the 
Christian world more immediate- 
ly connected with them. Their 
origin had no doubt been dif- 
ferent, and with the rise of the 
greater part of them, there are 
probably connected circumstances 
of much interest. 

It has been the object of the 
above remarks to introduce the 
detail of the particulars connected 
with the origin and history of one of 
these institutions. The names of 
Newton, of Thornton, and of 
Cowper, among the dearest of the 
many that are known and cherish- 
ed in the church of God, will ap- 
pear prominent in the account we 
are about to give. The Evangeli- 
cal Institution at Newport Pagnel 
had its origin in the plans and the 
liberality of these excellent in- 
dividuals. 

In the year 1764, the Rev. 
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William Bull, who had studied 
for the ministry under Dr. Ash- 
worth, the immediate successor of 
Dr. Doddridge, was settled over 
the independent church at New- 
port. He was applied to in seve- 
ral individual cases to superintend 
the education of young men who 
were desirous to be prepared for 
the work of preaching the gospel. 
Amongst these early pupils was a 
Mr. Butfield, a young man of the 
Baptist denomination, whose pro- 
mising labours were cut short by 
a premature death soon after his 
ordination; and the Rev. Mr. 
Goode, late pastor of the church 
at White Row, London. While 
Mr. Bull was thus engaged, he 
became acquainted with the Rev. 
John Newton, who then resided 
at Olney. This acquaintance 
quickly ripened into a very dearand 
intimate friendship, and one of its 
fruits was to induce Mr. Newton, 
knowing how Mr. Bull had been 
already engaged, to exert himself 
to establish a regular seminary, 
under the direction of his friend, 
for the education of candidates for 
the ministry. It was not, how- 
ever, till Mr. Newton’s removal 
to London that this plan was 
matured. We cannot give a 
better or more interesting account 
of the manner in which it was 
accomplished, and of the early 
history of the institution, than by 
introducing the following extracts 
from Mr. Newton’s Letters to Mr. 
Bull. 


In a letter, dated Hoxton, April 
17, 1782, Mr. Newton thus 
writes :— 


‘* My dear friend,—*Mr. Clay- 
ton lately called upon me, to 
tell me that many persons are 
seriously thinking of establish- 
ing a new academy, upon a 





* Rev. John Clayton, Sen. of London. 
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liberal ground, for preparing 
young men for the ministry, in 
which the greatest stress might be 
laid upon truth, life, spirituality, 
and the least stress possible upon 
modes, forms, and non-essentials, 
—that it must be at a moderate 
distance from London,—that, in 
short, Newport was the place 
fixed upon, for the sake of one 
Mr. Bull, who lives there, and 
who, it is hoped would accept the 
superintendency. He said that 
some talked of a much larger 
sum, but that he himself made no 
doubt, that as much as £500. per 
annum would be readily sub- 
scribed to promote so good a 
design. 

‘«Hethen saidit was his request, 
and the desire of many of his 
friends, that I would draw up a 
plan for the forming such an 
academy, and likewise that I 
would write to you upon the 
subject. 

“The design met my hearty ap- 
probation, as it stood connected 
with Mr. Bull, who, I said, ap- 
peared to me the most proper 
person I could think of, to under- 
take it. As to my drawing up a 
plan, I half promised to write my 
thoughts of it—that is, L mean 
to tell Mr. Clayton by letter, how 
I should sketch out such an insti- 
tution if I lived in Utopia, or 
Otaheite, and could have the ma- 
nagement of things in my own 
way. If they can pick any hints 
from such an attempt, they shall 
be welcome to them; but to 
draw up a formal plan how an 
academy should be regulated in 
this enlightened age and country, 
and to hit such a medium as might 
unite and coalesce the respectable 
dissenters and methodists, who 
seem wishing to promote this busi- 
ness, might savour too much of 
presumption in one who was never 
either at university " academy 
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himself, but rather spent the time 
which other young men employ in 
study in the wilds of Africa. 

** However, feeling myself rather 

awkward as to the service assigned 
me, I told Mr. Clayton I should 
wish to hear from you first, ex- 
pecting that a sketch from you 
would, in a measure, illuminate 
me, and qualify me for the under- 
taking. 
_« i wish, therefore, to know 
something of your mind and views, 
and the sooner the better. It isa 
service 1 have long wished to see 
you more fully engaged in.” 


The next letter, relating to this 
subject, and dated 2d May, 1782, 
is as follows:— 


** MONSIEUR LE TAUREAU. 

‘My dear friend,—My little 
portion of retired time is so much 
engrossed by the academy busi- 
ness, that I can hardly afford ten 
minutes to write a line by Mrs. 
Wilberforce; yet I would wish 
you to know that I am not un- 
mindful of you. My work grows 
upon my hands, and is likely to 
become a volume, and after all, 
not what Mr. Clayton asked for, 
an academy for England, but for 
Utopia. Butif the Lord enables 
me to drop some hints that may 
be useful to the design, I shall be 
thankful. Some people, perhaps, 
may think it a satire upon present 
academies, but this was not my 
intention. I think one more writ- 
ing forenoon may bring me to a 
conclusion, but then I must tran- 
scribe it. For though my first 
thoughts are usually my best in 
the main, yet it is so carelessly 
and badly written, with so man 
carets, so many words interlined, 
and scratched out, and put one for 
another, that few people but my- 
self can cleverly decypher it. I 
will go on with my best speed ; 
indeed, I must, for I cannot com- 
fortably attend to any thing else 
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till it be finished, To-day I 
shall be out from morning till 
night, and what to-morrow will 
ermit I know not; but I 
oa that we love you and Mr. 
Bull, and T—, and that I must 
hasten to subscribe myself 

‘¢ Your affectionate, J. N.” 

Again, on May 25, Mr. Newton 
writes thus :-— 

“My dear Friend,—I finished 
the task Mr. Clayton assigned me 
about ten days ago, and put it 
into his hands. I understand it 
has passed from him, and is pass- 
ing into other hands. Your curi- 
osity to see it, 1 am told, is upon 
tip-toe, but it must wait awhile, 
I suppose it will not return to me 
for some time. 

**T have had the pleasure of 
pleasing my employer at least, 
and perhaps a few of every party 
may like it, but I expect many of 
all the parties concerned will not 
overmuch admire my plan. I have 
given my sentiments undisguised, 
and at large, without much caring 
who is pleased or displeased. For 
as I live in Utopia, it is of no im- 
portance to me what the people, 
who live at such a distance as 
London, are pleased to think of 
me. 

‘The most flattering sentiment 
I form of my performance is, that 
though I have filled seven sheets 
of post paper with very close 
writing, I have a good hope there 
will hardly be found a single period 
which will meet with Pe disap- 
probation. Your good opinion of 
me is of more consequence than 
that of others, because you are a 
nearer neighbour to me, for you 
live, or at least frequently reside, 
in Utopia, as well as myself. 
Though you and I are both ori- 
ginals in our way, have our sepa- 
rate and distinct peculiarities, aod 
consequently cannot be exactly 
alike; yet it appears to me (absit 
invidia, ) that I have the honour to 
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think more with you upon the 
whole circle of our professional 
subjects, than with any minister I 
know; and accordingly I expect 
that you will approve in a manner 
of the whole and every part of my 
plan; whereas | can hardly think 
of any other friend of mine who 
may not find something to object 
to here and there. But if I should 
be disappointed in this, my san- 
guine expectation, and have not 
come so near your views as I 
think, you must let me down as 
softly as you can, for fear the 
mortification should hurt me, and 
I should feel too much when con- 
strained to say, 

Ah! miser! quanta spe decidi. 

‘« The scene of my play is laid 
in Utopia, the acts or heads are 
four :— 

«‘ I, The Situation. Why not 
too near the metropolis, nor too far 
from it; but about a moderate 
day’s journey of 50 or 51 miles, 

** If, The choice of the Tutor. 
I will not tell you that it is your 
picture drawn from the life. It is 
sufficient if I have hit off a ge- 
neral idea of what you wish to be. 

“III, The choice of pupils. 
Why they must be serious, ca- 
pable, and having desires already 
towards the ministry upon just 
and solid grounds. 

‘IV. Their studies and line of 
conduct, What they are to learn 
and do; and what they are not to 
learn, nor to do, If this part 
should be thought a satire upon 
some academies, I can honestly 
say I did not intend itas such. I 
do not mean to meddle with any 
body’s affairs but my own. I set 
out with a simple desire of tracing 
the clue of truth, whithersoever it 
might lead me. 

«Mr. Clayton seems to hint it 
must be printed. I shall not be 
unwilling if it be proposed. I 
suppose he does not mean pub- 
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lished, but a number of copies to 
be taken off for the perusal of 
friends. If so, it will come abroad 
under the signature of Omicron. 
It is an important subject, and J 
care not who knows my opinion of 
it, .as I seemed providentially 
called to it. That a Dissenting 
minister should be sent by Dis- 
senters to me for a plan of an 
academy, seemed so extraordi- 
nary, that after a few fears lest my 
shoulders should be too weak for 
the burden, 1 complied with rea- 
diness, almost as if Gabriel had 
been sent to set me to the work. 

“Tell Mrs. Bull and T 
that we love them. Praise the 
Lord for his goodness to us, and 
pray him to sanctify our compara- 
tively light crosses. 

‘* Believe me always and 
‘* affectionately yours, 
“Joun NEWTON. 
** To the Rev. Bishop Bull.” 

At this time Mr. Bull received 
two letters from his friend, the 
poet Cowper; the following ex- 
tracts from which, we introduce to 
show the interest he took in the 
early history of the academy, 

**My dear Sir,— Behold the 
plan of your future operations ! 
which, as I have told Mr. New- 
ton, the man being found who is 
able to carry it into practice,* 








* In a letter to Mr. Unwin, written 
some years after this period, Mr. Cowper 
gives the following account of Mr. Bull’s 
character :-— 

“You are not acquainted with the 
Rey. Mr. Bull, of Newport ; perhaps it is 
as well for you that you are not. You 
would regret still more than you do 
that there are so many miles inte 


between us. He spends part the 
day with us to-morrow. Dissenter 
but a liberal one, a man of letters, and 


of genius ; master of a fine imagination, 
or rather not master of it; an na- 
tion which, when he finds himself in the 
company he loves, and can confide in, 
runs away with into snch fields of 
speculation, as amuse and enliven every 
other imagination that has the happiness 
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ought not to be called Utopian. 
It must be returned to London in 
the course of the next ten days, 
by you, if you have opportunity 
to send it, if not, by me. In the 
latter case be so kind as to remit 
it to Olney in due season..... 

“IT heartily wish you many 
whiffs to day, and every day, es- 

ecially when you come to whiff 
in the greenhouse, 
“ [ am, your's, Wm. C.” 
** Wednesday, June, 1782. 

“« My dear Sir,—I am glad you 
have read the plan three times 
with great pleasure. It is a sign 
that you have pretty well over- 
come your fears about the exe- 
cution of it; for fear hath tor- 
ment, and is therefore incompa- 
tible with pleasure.....” 

Mr. Newton wrote the following 
letter, June 20. 

*«* My dear Friend,—I set about 
the task Mr. Clayton gave me 
with good spirits, from a — 
sion that though you and [ might 
possibly differ about some subor- 
dinate parts of the plan, I should, 
in some degree, meet your idea 
upon the whole, otherwise I should 
not have attempted it. I am glad 
of your approbation, because I 
ho for it, and aimed at it. I 
believe as you say, that I think 
more nearly with you on the sub- 
ject than with any third person I 
am acquainted with. I have done 
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to be of the party! at other times he 
has a tender and delicate sort of melan- 
choly in his disposition, not less agree- 
able 7 its way. No =e oe ygenk ua- 
lified for companions in such a world as 
this, than men of such a temperament. 
Every scene of life has two sides, a dark 
and a tt one, and the mind that has 
an equal mixture of melancholy and 
vivyacity, is best of all qualified for the 
tion of either. He can be 
peg Bree vong pis and pensive with- 
out dejection. 8 a man is Mr, Bull. 
But—he smokes tobacco—nothing is 
* Nihil est ab omni 
* Parte beatum.” 
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my part, and you have done yours, 
by signifying your willingness to 
listen to the proposal, if it should 
be madeto you. The rest is in the 
Lord’s hands; if it be agreeable to 
his will, and a service which he will 
deign to smile upon, he will bring 
it forward. If not, we are but 
where we were, and I trust we do 
not wish to see any thing brought 
forward but under his auspices and 
influence. 

“This will seem an awkward 
business all round to some persons. 
What apology can Mr. Clayton 
make to many Dissenters, for ap- 
plying to a clergyman for the plan 
of an academy? And what can 
the poor cleric say to some people 
in his line, for chalking out the 
lines of a dissenting, methodistical 
academy? How will sume of the 
staunch Tabernacle folks like his 
inuendos against some of their po- 
pular, loud powerful preachers? I 
think this poor speckled bird will be 
pecked at by fowls of every wing. 
But it is well, that though he does 
not wish to offend any of them, he is 
mighty indifferent as to their cen- 
sures, If we act with a single 
eye, and are desirous to serve and 
please the Lord, we may be easy 
as to consequences. When the 
conscience is clear, aud the heart 
simple, neither the applauses nor 
the anathemas of worms are worth 
two pence per bushel.” 

After two or three letters on the 
subject of the funds and expenses 
of the academy, Mr. Newton thus 
writes on August 21. 

** Mons. mon cher ami,—You 
will soon receive an official letter 
from the chairman of the Utopian 
Society, inviting you to London. 
I hope you will come up as soon 
as you can, and fix the time in 

our official answer. We had 
ut one additional member last 
night; but I think the Lord sent 
him. A manof weight, both of 
character and of fortune, He 
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offered hearty concurrence and as- 
sistance upon two conditions :—L. 
That the academy might not be 
fixed nearer than thirty miles to 
London (if fifty he thought so much 
the better); that the number of stu- 
dents might be small, not exceeding 
twelve; and to make short of it, 
he moved, That it was desirable 
the proposed academy should be 
formed, as near as may be, upon 
the plan lately printed, and signed 
Omicron: this was carried.—2. 
That Mr. Bull be desired to under- 
take it. Two resolves to this pur- 

ose will be transmitted to you 
in form. The next meeting will 
depend upon your coming to meet 
with them. Now put yourself in 
the Lord’s hand, and make no 
unnecessary delay to come over 
and help us.” 

‘* Reverend and Dear Professor 
Bull, U. D. i.e. Doctor of Utopia. 

“Mr. Vanity has been hinting 
to me your impatience and uneasi- 
ness; how you have been watch- 
ing the post, and counting the 
days, and thinking it a vast while 
since you heard from me. But I 
say, how can even Vanity be so 
vain? However, though I ought 
to suppose you can make a good 
shift without me, I am not willing 
to be forgotten by you, and there- 
fore I will just enclose you a line 
of thanks tor your last. 

*« I hope your health is better, and 
that your fever has subsided—that 
you will not die bat live, and de- 
clare the works of the Lord to the 
Utopians, I suppose, Mr. Clay- 
ton told you how, and how far we 
went on at the last meeting. I 
thought that we had an auspicious 
beginning, that the subscription 
was tolerable, considering the 
number present; and the mode of 
admitting students, &c. was settled 
in a way which, I hoped, would be 
satisfactory to you. Next Tues- 
day a little abridged account of 
the design is to be agreed on, to 
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be printed as a sort of bill, to 
put into the hands of inquirers, 
which will save the trouble of tell- 
ing the same story over and over, 
I was desired to draw up some- 
thing, and I have it ready to lay 
before them. I have little doubt 
but the subscription will soon be 
sufficient for the support of the 
first four, if we know where to 
find them. 

*« T went last time to take leave 
and withdraw; now I have seen 
the Society formed, and the busi- 
ness actually on foot; but just 
before we broke up, a motion was 
made and passed, without a nega- 
tive, that Mr. N. be desired to at- 
tend the next meeting. I seem to 
be hooked in, and perhaps shall 
not be able to force myself out, 
without breaking through proprie- 
ties—if not, I shall stay and make 
myself as easy as I can. Some 
of the wags have called us the 
Utopian Society, and I believe we 
shall assume it as our own volun- 
tary description, and wear the re- 
proach (if it was so intended) as 
ourhonour. But indeed I cannot 
complain of reproach or persecu- 
tion in this business, having had 
only civil things said to me about it 
hitherto. Even a friend of ours, not 
far from Tooke’s Court,* thanked 
me for the plan, which he said he 
much approved in the main. I 
did not expect he could approve 
that part which glances uponchurch 
order; but he showed no disposi- 
tion to dispute about it.” 

We do not imagine an apology 
will be thought necessary for the 
introduction of the whole of the 
following beautiful and affectionate 
letter, though it refers but slightly 
to the object before us. 

*« My dear Friend,—I am glad 
when i jump in judgment with 
Mrs. Bull about you, because she 

* Supposed to be the Rev. R. Winter, 
the predecessor and uncle of Dr. Winter, 
who for many years resided there. 
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knows you well. You will please 

to do what I strangely omitted in 

my last; | mean, to tell her that 

we shall be very glad to see her with 

es and we can find some auger- 
le to squeeze T. into. 

“My house will be at your 
service for the whole time, if you 
please. We love your company, 
and shall not be weary, but I do 
not mean to chain you. You 
shall be quite at liberty to please 
yourself, if you can, and will 
do my best to please you likewise. 

** 1t would be strange if the men 
of this world were to have no fling 
at Utopians. But you know the 
fable of the dog and the moon, 
Let them bark—let us shine: let 
them scold at us, and let us pray 
for them. If we are in the Lord’s 
way, in the path of duty, a bushel 
of our fellow-worms’ opinions, 
either pro or con, can do us neither 
good nor harm. 

“I hope you will preach away 
all your cough and pain, and 
come to us lusty and strong as an 
eagle. 

“« We meet to-night to examine 
the merits of the first candidate 
for the academy. Mr. O.’s gui- 
nea will be welcome, and deserve 
thanks. 

«Farewell; love and a good 
journey to your all from J.N.” 

“14 Jan. 1788.” 


In a letter, written 7th June, Mr. 
Newton says,— 


“ I hope Utopia College is now 
opened, and that the Lord smiles 
wpon the commencement, It will 
not be open long, as the vacation 
is athand. About that time will 
be our quarterly meeting, which, 
perhaps, you may be present at, 
in your way to Tonbridge Wells, 
where I understand you are ex~ 
pected. At that meeting measures, 
I suppose, will be taken for making 
the academy more public, by priat- 
ing the rules, and, perhaps, by 





reprinting and publishing the Uto- 
pian plan, ‘There is but little in- 
crease of the subscriptions yet, 
but I trust money will come in as 
fast as proper students offer. Is 
Mr. G,. yet with you? if he is, 
give my love to him, as well as to 
Mr. A. who, I hope, answers the 
character I gave of him.” 


In April, 1784, Mr. Newton 
writes— 


*‘T think many circumstances 
that led to the institution of the 
Newport Academy sufficiently 
warrant my hope that the thing is 
of the Lord. If so, he will give 
his blessing to it, and if so again, 
I need no wonder if it occasions 
some stir, dislike, and opposition. 
If there is good to be done at 
Newport, Satan will not stand and 
look on with the indifference of a 
mere spectator: he will do what 
he can to disturb the peace of the 
academy within doors, and to mis- 
represent it abroad. The tutor 
and pupils too had need be angels 
to keep quite out of the reach of his 
malice and influence. And as his 
own name is Legion, so he has a 
legion of instruments of various 
talents in his service : some to in- 
vent; some who would not go so 
far as to invent a falsehood, are 

et very well pleased to circulate 
it; and if they can say, J was told 
so, they think they are quite safe 
and right. The skill of others lies 
in exaggerating; of others incolour- 
ing and misrepresenting, which 
they do so cleverly, that though 
the substance of what they say be 
truth, it shall have all the effects 
of a lie. Others are masters in 
the way of surmise and insinua- 
tion: they will not say, Jt is so, 
but Jt is well if it be not so, or £ 
wish it may not prove so, which, 
with weak and credulous folks, 
answers the purpose no less than 
if they had proved it certainly was 
so, Again, others when a word 
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or-action is capable of two con- 
structions, have an admirable dex- 
terity in taking it by the wrong 


handle. No wonder, if the com- 
bined effort of so many acts and 
so much industry should make a 
great noise abroad, and be sensi- 
bly felt at home. But simplicity 
and integrity, under the Lord’s 
blessing, though they may be 
sometimes jostled, cannot be over- 
thrown. Magna est veritas, et pre- 
valebit. If the Lord gives you 
grace and wisdom to do your 
part, you may depend on it he 
will do his, and fulfil that pro- 
mise: no weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper.* 

“Utopia is in the press, and 
will be published, with a list of 
subscribers, the state and regula- 
tious of the academy, &c. next 
month, by which time we hope the 
list will be something enlarged.” 
The above letters abundantly show 
how much Mr. Newton had to do 
with the formation of the Newport 
Evangelical Institution, and how 
deeply he was interested in it. 
Though our extracts from his let- 
ters have been at considerable 
length, we cannot think they will 
prove unacceptable. The writings 
of this excellent and amiable man 
every where contain so much of 
substantial and important truth, and 
this introduced in astyle of so much 
liveliness and beauty, that we are 
at once charmed and instructed by 
the perusal of them. We have 
taken these letters from a very 
considerable number, which were 
written by Mr. Newton to Mr. 
Bull, and which it is possible 
may, at some future time, appear 
before the public. 

The Institution at Newport 
Pagnel being thus founded, in 
January, 1783, the Rev. William 


* This was first published in 1784, under 
the title of “A Plan of Academical Prepa- 
— for the Ministry, in a Letter toa 

rie L” 
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Bull was appointed Tutor, and 
for several years the academy was 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Amongst its subscribers, 
was the late excellent John Thorn- 
ton, Esq., who so much approved 
its plan, and the manner in which 
it was conducted, that in January, 
1786, he generously offered to 
undertake the entire charge of its 
subsequent maintenance, Allud- 
ing to this subject, in a letter to 
Mr. Bull, he says, ‘* When you 
want money, remember I am your 
banker, and you may draw freely.” 
A short time before his decease, 
Mr. Thornton bequeathed to Mr. 
Bull, the sum of £200. per annum, 
for the — of the Academy 
as long as he should have the care 
of it. In the year 1786, also, the 
Rev. Samuel Greatheed, having 
oe his studies under Mr. 
ull, was appointed to assist him 
in the work of tuition, and upon 
his undertaking in 1789 the charge 
of the Independent congregation 
at Wooburn, Beds., the Rev. 
Thomas D. Bull succeeded him, 
being united with his father in the 
superintendence of the Academ 
till the death of the Rev. W. Bull, 
which happened in July, 1814, 
and from that period to the present 
having had the sole charge of it. 
As the benefit resulting from 
Mr. Thornton’s legacy was to 
cease on the demise of the 
Rev. Wm. Bull, the friends of 
the Evangelical Institution at 
Newport were anxious to use 
means to prevent its dissolution. 
A meeting was accordingly held 
in London, in March, 1812, when 
it was resolved to employ suitable 
measures for the perpetuation of 
the Newport Institution. These 
efforts happily succeeded, and the 
Academy re been supported up 
to the present period, by the con- 
tributions of the religious public. 
Having thus given the history of 
Newport Pagnel Evangelical In- 
3F 
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- stitution, we may be permitted to 
add a few remarks on its particular 
constitution and local advantages. 
Asasociety supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, such a statement is 
given but in justice to the public; 
and we trust it will be a means of 
exciting their attention and their 
liberality towards it. 

It will be seen that the New- 
port Institution was founded on 
a liberal basis. That while it was 
conducted by a dissenting minister, 
and chiefly supplied by dissenting 
students, the great object of its 
foundation was to secure pious and 
suitable candidates for the minis- 
try, without regard to their parti- 
cular views as to forms of church 
government. Evangelical senti- 
ments, personal piety, and suitable 
talents for the ministry, were the 
essential requisites of admission. 
A principle of this kind, how libe- 
ral soever in its character, may be 
thought by some to be question- 
able as a matter of practice. The 
experiment has, however, been 
tried, and tried with success. And 
while no inconvenience has re- 
sulted from it, its operation, in 
many respects, must actually be 
regarded as beneficial. In any 
case there is no guarantee that 
a minister who has received his 
education from one particular deno- 
mination, may not see fit afterwards 
to join himself to a body of Chris- 
tians holding different sentiments. 

In aletter written by the Rev.S. 
Greatheed to the Rev. W. Chap- 
man, of Greenwich, one of the 
Committee, who met in London, 
in 1812, is the following statement 
of the character and advantages 
of the Institution : 

** You and I have known, by 
experience, with many others, 
the advantages which we wish to 
prolong aod extend. We know 
the situation both to be well 
adapted to the tranquillity ofstudy, 
and the entrance of the students on 
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We know the 
benefit to be ‘enjoyed from tuition 
in every useful branch of religious 
and general information, and from 
an extensive and very valuable 
collection of books in doctrinal 


active services. 


and practical divinity, biblical 
literature, classical history and 
science. We have felt the happy 
result of a supreme attention to 
evangelical truth and experimen- 
tal piety. 

** While larger establishments, 
of a similar kind, about the metro- 
polis, are indispensable to an ade- 
quate supply of our numerous 
congregations, and the too nume- 
rous uneplightened parts of the 
country, they could not, from their 
situation, answer the same pur- 
poses with local academies at 
suitable distances, and in favour- 
able centres for exertion. Pious 
and zealous young men so situated, 
under the direction of prudent and 
active tutors, are at hand to watch 
every opening for introducing the 
Gospel ; to cherish every inclina- 
tion that is manifested to attend to 
it, to collect religious societies, 
to secure places of ‘worship, 
and to lay the first foundation of 
future churches of Christ, 

** I rejoice, therefore, that 
others have taken up the Institu- 
tion, and shall most gladly share 
with them in its support, or in any 
mode by which I can promote its 
success. I hope it wil vennahe on 
the same liberal footing as at first 
established, that is, toadmit young 
men of promising qualifications for 
usefulness, in whatever line their 
future ministerial services may be 
directed. Their studies and their 
conscience being thus unfettered, 
their attention is more likely to be 


directed solely to their own advance- 
ment in genuine piety, and scrip- 
tural knowledge : and their judg- 
ment as to the forms and sentiments 
by which the church of Christ is 
diversified, to be decided by ma- 
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ture examination, Such a liberty 
would probably be impracticable 
in most situations, but at Newport 
Pagnel it has been tried with suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Greatheed thus points out 
the advantages of the Evangelical 
Institution at Newport, and we 
have only to make a few remarks 
in addition to what he has said. 

Such persons as may be recom- 
mended by the London Committee, 
after a suitable trial of their fitness 
for three months under the eye of 
the tutor, being considered as 
eligible candidates, are fully ad- 
mitted, and remain in the Aca- 
demy four years. During this pe- 
riod, they of course receive in- 
struction in the classical and theo- 
logical departments, and in the 
various branches of general science 
and literature. The number of 
the students amounting only to 
eight, the domestic advantages 
which they enjoy are consequently 
greater than can possibly be ex- 
poses where there is a much 
arger body of young men assem- 
bled together. And while greater 
caution can be observed in the 
admission of a number so limited, 
the care and attention of the tutor 
can be given more directly and 
effectively to those under his 
charge,and the inconveniencies that 
are sometimes found to exist 
amongst the students themselves, 
when assembled in larger bodies, 
are avoided. 

Six villages, connected with the 
congregation at Newport, and 
having a population of about 4,000 
inhabitants, are supplied by the 
students on the eve of every Sab- 
bath-day, and in these places they 
are ip the habit of distributing tracts 
and giving instruction from house 
to house. A regular plan is adopt- 
ed for visiting the sick, in which 
the students are successively em- 
ployed ; and at a more advanced 
period of their studies, they sup- 
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ply the wants of neighbouring 
congregations. Thus, while the 
academy answers all the purposes 
of a Home Missionary station, 
the students, without any material 
intrusion on the direct objects of 
their pursuits, are enabled to keep 
constantly in view, the great busi- 
ness which is before them, and to 
preserve alive that flame which is 
but too often enfeebled by an ex- 
clusive attention to preparatory 
studies. While it may be a ques- 
tion with many to what extent, 
and in what way, students at an 
academy should be employed in 
preaching and in other duties con- 
nected with that work, every one 
must see the great importance of 
cherishing that zeal which first 
prompted them to desire the office 
of the ministry, and farther, that 
such holy desires are oftentimes 
deadened by two or three years 
exclusive attention to the different 
subjects of literary and philoso- 
phical inquiry, or to the discus- 
sions of mere scholastic theology. 
To attend, therefore, to the prac- 
tical part of their great work,—to 
keep in continual exercise that 
fervour and zeal of which we have 
been speaking,—and, in fact, to 
receive initiation in those very 
pursuits which are thereafter to be 
their principal business; all this is 
matter of highest consequence. 
From the situation of the Aca- 
demy at Newport, and the con- 
nection of the Independent con- 
gregation there with the neigh- 
bouring village congregations, we 
believe all this is accomplished, 
and that without infringing upon 
those studies for the pursuit of 
which the students have more ex- 
pressly come to the Academy. 
Far be it from us invidiously 
to dilate on the advantages of a 
country situation on the practical 
character of an Institution like 
that of which we are speaking, or 
to lay an undue stress on the 
3 F2 








benefits we conceive to be derived 
from the smallness of the number 
« its students; yet we may be 
alowed to say, that all these cir- 
cumstances, while perhaps matter 
of solid advantage, and real ap- 
proval at the same time, from the 
unobtrusive and local character 
which they necessarily impress 
upon such an Institution, render its 
notoriety but small, and its means 
of support epemeaay difficult. 
So that although the Newport 
Intitution has sent out several 
highly respectable ministers, who 
are well known in the Christian 
world, and though its cause has been 
advocated at nineteen successive 
Anniversaries, by the greater num- 
ber of the popular preachers of the 
day,* yet it is found difficult to 
raise the sum of between £400 and 
£500, all that has hitherto been 
necessary for its support.t 

In closing this paper, we can- 
not therefore but appeal to the 
liberality of the Christian public, 
and beg their interest in the wel- 
fare of the Institution before them. 
The Rey. T. P. Bull has now la- 
boured forty-two years in the 
Academy, and it is during the 
last two or three years only, that 
the full number of students has 


* In 1814, the Rev. John Clayton, 
Jun. preached and published a sermon in 
behalf of the Newport Institution, in the 
concerns of which, at an early period 
of its history, his venerable father ap- 
pears to have taken so active a part. 

+ The sum of fifty guineas per annum 
is the whole charge that is made for each 
student, including the Tutor's salary and 
the board of the young men; and the 
Committee are enabled to act thus eco- 
nomically, from the circumstance that 
a commedious and suitably furnished 
dwelling house, and a rather extensive 
library, are supplied, free of any 
charge, by Mr. Bull. We must, how 
ever, except about 100 volumes, pre- 
sented by the kindness of friends to the 
Institution ; and also state, that on the 
re-building of the studies, two or three 
years since, £120. was contributed by 
the Committee, about one-third the cost 
of the building. 
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been kept up,—a number which 
the funds could not have support- 
ed but for the help furnished by 
certain legacies, which the Com- 
mittee were compelled to use for 
the payment of the current ex- 


penses. It is found very desir- 
able that the proposed number 
should be continued, and consider- 
ing the length of time Mr. Bull 
has laboured, and the additional 
burden now put upon him (which, 
but for occasional help, he could 
not have undergone), it has been 
thought proper by the Committee 
to bring before the Society a pro- 
posal that he should be furnished 
with an assistant. ‘This cannot, 
however, be accomplished, with- 
out additional support, both for 
this purpose, and also to sustain 
the number of students. 

It has been seen that the ut- 
most economy is observed in the 
management of the Institution, 
and it is hoped, that all the cir- 
cumstances connected with its his- 
tory, its constitution, and local 
advantages, will induce the atten- 
tion and support of the Christian 
public : that an Academy founded 
more than fifty years ago, by the 
most venerable of our immediate 
predecessors in the religious world, 
will not be suffered to lose its in- 
terest with the present generation. 
We trust they will not suffer the 
resourees of that fountain to fail, 
which, we may say, has sent out its 
streams into all its surrounding 
neighbourhood, the Institution 
having supplied the greater num- 
ber of the congregations in its 
vicinity with an educated and re- 
spectable ministry. Should any 
one be disposed to object, that 


there are already a sufficient num- 
ber of young men employed in 
this work, and that there is need 
rather of diminution than of in- 
crease, we can answer them, and 
we think satisfactorily, by simply 
stating, that up to the present 
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period, so soon as a student has 
finished his studies, a scene of 
labour upon which he might enter 
has almost uniformly presented 
itself. 

Wesubjoin a list of the students 
who have been educated at the 
Evangelical Institution at New- 
port Pagnel. 

1783. W. Sparkes. Deceased. 


Isaac Gardiner. Indep, Cambridye. Decd. 
1784 Sam. Greatheed, F.A.S. Ind. Woburn. Decd. 


to Sam. Hillyard. Indep. Bedford. 
1796. John Scroxton. ptist. Bromsgrove. 
Robert Cottam, Estab, Ditt 


Thos. Gardiner. Indep. 
Avon. Deceased. 

William Ball. Indep. America. 

Joha Millard. Baptist. 

James Higgs. Indep. Cheshunt, Deceased. 

John Savage. Indep. Farnham. Deceased. 

J.C. Bicknell. Indep. Crick. 

T. Palmer Bull, Indep. Newport Pagnel. 

William Evans. Indep. Wells. 

Thomas James. Died when a stodent. 

John Hillyard. indep. Twillingate. Deed. 
1196, Rich. Fletcher. Indep. Bicester. 
1797. James Raban. Indep. Wallingford. 

Ratton Morris. Indep. St. John’s, 


foundland. 
11799. Richard Elliott. Indep. Devizes. 
Ditto Redbarn. 


1801 Joha Smith. 
1802, Wm. Chapman. Ditto Greenwich. 
Ditto Maiden. 


1803. Samuel Hobson. 


O- 
Stratford-upon- 


New- 
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1803. John Ho} v Indep. Yardley, Hastings. 
1805. Joseph Ward. Ditto Deceased. 
William Tomlin. Baptist. Chesham. 
Shadrac Jackson. Indep. Old, Deceased. 


1808. Fran. Humberston. Estab. Jamaica. Decd. 
1809. Christopher Bell. Indep. 


Robert Biggers. Ditto 
Joseph Gravestock. Ditto Old. 
1810. Isaac West. Ditto Indep. Devon. 
1812. John Wilson. Ditto 
1818. George Siade. Ditto Corsham: 
m. Campbell. —_ Estab. 
Samuel Barrows. Indep. East Cowes. 


1814. Joseph Pinkerton, 

Jonathan Edwards. 
1816, John Chapell. 
1817. Thomas Hacket. 

Joseph Brooks. 

William Hawkins. 
1818. Charles Gilbert. 

ilham Sherman, 

James Slye. 

1821. Abed. Parker. 
1822. William Wayne. 

J. E. Freeman. 

N. M. Harry. 
1823. G. B. Phillips. 
1825. Eclward Adey. 

Thomas J. Davies. 

Henry Kergell, 

Thomas K. Higgs. 
1826. John Williams. 
1927. William Spencer. 


Ditto Cockermouth. 
Ditto Yaxiey. 

Died a student. 

Baptist. Penvy Stratfurd. 
Indep, Towcester. 

Ditte Islington. 

Ditto Plymouth. 

Ditto Potters Pury. 
Ditto Standon. 

Ditto Hitchin. 

Ditto Leatherhead. 
Ditto Banbury. 

Ditto Harrol. 

Bapt. Leighton Buzzard. 
Indep. Royston. 

Ditto Byfield. 

Ditto Missry. E Indies. 
Ditto King’s Sutton. 
Ditto Holloway. 


Students now in the House, 
Henry Madgin. Jobn Millis. 


Thomas Boaz. —— Protheroe. 
Samuel Hillyard, E. Wilks. (Paying 
T. W. Bridge. his own expenses 
George Stonehouse. till the next va- 
John Ashby. cancy.) 
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To the Editors —Tue doctrine of 
a general resurrection is necessa- 
rily one of divine revelation alone, 
since God only can make known 
his purposes respecting the future 
state of the dead. That reason, 
accustomed to contemplate the 
vastness of the divine power, might 
have pronounced on the possibility 
of such an event, is apparent; 
and that the doctrine is to a con- 
siderable degree involved in that 
of man’s destined immortality, is 
sufficiently plain to those who 
view it in the full light of Divine 
Revelation; but the only safe 
appeal, as to the discoveries of 
natural religion, is to fact; and 
ursuing this inquiry, we search 
in vain amidst all the records of 
ancient or of modern Heathenism 
for the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion. Some dark and obscure 
intimations of such an event, the 


corrupted legends of some Divine 
Revelation ong ago lost, may 
perhaps be found; but there 1s 
nothing plain, nothing impressive, 
nothing available for any prac- 
tical purposes of living holiness, 
or dying consolation. Peculiar 
to Revelation, this doctrine oc- 
cupies in it a prominent place. 
In the Old Testament, indeed, it 
is less clearly made known, though 
even there the references to it are 
frequent, and many of them highly 
interesting. Job rejoiced in it 
(xix. 25—27.); David anticipated 
it (Psalm xvii. 15.); Isaiah sung 
of it (xxvi. 19.); Hosea cele- 
brated the triumphs of the resur- 
rection morning over death and 
the grave (xiii. 14.); and Daniel 
expressly declared that “ many 
of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake; some 
to everlasting life, and some 
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to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” This doctrine was very 
prominently set forth in the 

rsonal ministry of Christ, who, 
oer claiming to himself the 
glory of effecting it, and pledging 
himself to raise the dead at the 
last day, further taught us, that 
this truth is implied in the relation 
subsisting between God and his 
people, which is not dissolved by 
death, (Matt. xxii. 23—33.) The 
Apostles and first teachers of 
Christianity, both in their preach- 
ing and writings, dwell largely 
upon it. Jt is still the subject 
of constant reference, and the 
basis of powerful argument, in all 
the ministrations of the Gospel; 
and its practical importance, as 
bearing on the eternal destinies of 
the human race, claims for it the 
most impartial and diligent inves- 
tigation. ‘To present a brief view 
of the doctrine as it is revealed 
in the volume of Divine truth, is 


the design of the present Essay. 
Man is a compound being, 


uniting, in his person, a material 
body and an intelligent, imma- 
terial soul. These are capable of 
separate existence. Death not 
only dissolves their union, and 
transmits the soul to a state of 
happiness or misery, according to 
its moral character, but it also 
consigns the body to putrefaction 
and total decay. God, however, 
has resolved that a period shall 
one day be put to this disunion of 
the essential constituent parts of 
our nature; and that the body 
shall be re-animated, and again 
united to the same soul with which 
before it was joined. This is the 
Resurrection of which we treat. It 
includes the re-animation of the 
body, and its re-union with the soul. 
That difficulties, great, and per- 
haps to us, in the present state, 
insuperable, attend this doctrine, 
is readily admitted ; and that very 
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little can be said in the way-of 
illustrating the simple statement 
just given, the writer is deeply 
sensible. The towering pride of 
human intellect is humbled in its 
every attempt to comprehend this 
portion of the ways of God. But 
the fact is plainly revealed: it 
comes to us in all the distinctness 
and authority of a divine an- 
nouncement; and we ought, in 
the exercise of implicit faith, to 
repose unhesitatingly in the truth 
of his declarations, who ** is won- 
derful in counsel and excellent in 
working,” and whose “ glory it is 
to conceal a thing.” 

One passage only of the Word 
of God is employed to illustrate 
the inquiry, “ How are the dead 
raised up, and with what body 
do they come?” The inspired re- 
ply is, ** Thou fool! that which 
thou sowest is not quickened ex- 
cept itdie. And that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat or 
some other grain: but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed its own body. 
All flesh is not the same flesh: 
but there is one kind of flesh of 
men, another flesh of beasts, ano- 
ther of fishes, and another of birds. 
There are also celestial bodies and 
bodies terrestrial : but the glory of 
the celestial is one, and the glory 
of the terrestrial is another. There 
is one glory of the sun, and ano- 
ther glory of the moon, and ano- 
ther glory of the stars; for one 
star differeth from another star 
in glory. So also is the resur- 
rection of the dead; it is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption; it is sown in dishonour, it 
is raised in glory; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; 
it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” It does 
not appear certain that the doc- 
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trine thus explained implies any 
thing more than the identity of the 
human person. The identity of 
the living body is known chiefly 
by its connexion with the same 
soul. If, however, the sameness 
of identity be implied, it will be 
sufficient that this be preserved in 
the fact of its resurrection; but 
it is not necessary, in order to this, 
that all the minute particles of the 
body that dies should be raised 
again, since the living body is fre- 
quently changed, in this respect, 
during the ordinary period of its 
continuance on earth, and is still 
esteemed the same body. Be- 
sides, it does not follow, that be- 
cause man cannot tell wherein the 
identity of the body consists, or 
how, amidst the putrefaction of 
the grave, it can be preserved, the 
former, is unknown, or the latter 
impossible, to its original former. 
We are not to impeach his power, 
because the modes of its operation, 


or the grandeur of its effects, 


transcend our feeble concep- 
tion. The following observations 
of the pious and judicious Fuller 
are pertinent and important on 
this point. 

“The single grain of wheat 
which is sown does not reproduce 
itself, but produces another like 
itself; for to every seed is given 
its own body; that is, a body of its 
own nature orkind. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead. If the 
body do not retain the sameness 
of identity, it will produce the 
sameness of nature or kind. God 
giveth it a body as it pleaseth him, 
and to every seed its own body.” 
(Fuller's Essay on Rewards, 
p. 44.) 

The distinguishing properties of 
the risen body are set forth by the 
Apostle by way of contrast. “ It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption.” Its natural ten- 
dency to dissolution shull be de- 
stroyed, and the power of God 
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shall invest it with immortality. 
It shall die no more. Thus the 
whole nature of man is ultimately 
destined to immortality: ‘* It is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory.” Imperfections and defor- 
mities, and various blemishes now 
adhere to the body, exhibiting the 
effects of sin in our nature ; but at 
the resurrection, it shall be wholly 
free from all these degrading cir- 
cumstances, and enjoy the per- 
fection of its first created glory. 
‘© It is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power.” The helplessness 
of infancy, the infirmity of a pre- 
maturely decaying manhood, and 
the corruptions of old age, will be 
lost in the grave ; and all will be 
raised in that proportion of strength 
which belonged to man’s “ best 
estate,” his original condition. 
“« Tt is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.” Its ma- 
teriality shall be more refined and 
pure—more like to the vehicles of 
movement which are furnished to 
the heavenly intelligences; for 
‘* there are terrestrial bodies, and 
bodies celestial.” That the gene- 
ral appearance of each individual 
body will correspond to its present 
appearance, seems to be unques- 
tionable : it is implied in mutual 
recognition, and mutual recogni- 
tion is necessary to the universal 
impression of the justice of God, 
which shall accompany his de- 
cision on the case of every man in 
the judgmenttocome, The bodies 
of the saints will be invested with 
unspeakable glory at the resur- 
rection : the glorified body of Jesus 
is the pattern to which theirs are 
to be assimilated (Phil. iii. 21.) ; 
and what the glory is which adorns 
his body, as to resplendence and 
beauty, we iufer from the descrip- 
tion given of it, as it was seen by 
Paul on the way to Damascus, 
and by John in the Isle of Patmos. 
Of the bodies of the wicked we 
have littleto say. That they will 
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as one with Christ: that their 
countenances will indicate, in 
awful depression, the inward de- 
spair of the soul, and that their 
bodies will sympathise with the 
conflicting anguish of their guilty 
and condemned spirits, it is natural 
to conclude; but over the rest, 
the Spirit of God has drawn a 
veil, which we cannot lift up; it is 
the ‘‘ Resurrection of Damnation!” 

On the fact of the universality 
of the resurrection, the Scripture 
speaketh expressly ; ‘‘ There shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and of the unjust.” The 
just are they who are by faith 
one with Christ, and are assimi- 
lated into his likeness: they shall 
rise in virtue of their union with 
him, for he is the head, they the 
members of the body. They are 
unjust who have not believed in 
Christ, nor served him; they shall 
be raised by his power, whose grace 
they despised,—as the monuments 
of his universal dominion and au- 
thority, which here they refused to 
obey. Our Lord claims to him- 
self the glory of effecting both the 
one and the other. The hour is 
coming in which all that are in the 
graveshall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth, they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” These 
statements are plainly to be under- 
stood of all who are found under 
the power of death at the period 
of the resurrection, Some will be 
‘alive and remain at the coming 
of the Lord.” These will not 
sleep, but they shall all be changed. 
They shall experience a change 
peas in its nuture and effects 


to that which passes on the rising 
saints; a one as instantaneous 
ling of an eye,” 


as ‘the twin 


The Resurrection of the Dead. 
not be adorned with the glory 
and beauty which are allotted to 
the righteous, seems quite certain ; 
this is the privilege of the righteous 
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and coinciding in point of time 
with the last trumpet, which shall 
awaken the sleep of ages. 

The period of this great event 
is “ the last day;” it synchronizes 
with the end of time; with the dis- 
solution of this mundane system; 
with the winding up of the present 
scheme of mediatorial government, 
when Christ ‘ shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father,” 
that all things may thenceforward 
be placed under his immediate and 
direct controul, ‘‘ The dead in 
Christ shall indeed rise first ;” but 
the whole tenor of Divine revela- 
tion on this point proves that their 
resurrection will immediately pre- 
cede that of the wicked, and that 
it will make an important part of 
the events which shall introduce 
the public and universal judgment, 
and usher in the final, unchanging, 
eternal state. The notion that a 
thousand years will intervene be- 
tween the resurrection of the 
righteous and that of the wicked, 
is founded on an isolated and 
confessedly difficult passage in 
Rev. xx. The necessary and di- 
vinely appointed obscurity of un- 
fulfilled prophecy, checks the 
temerity of confident interpreta- 
tion; but the passage is plainly 
figurative, speaking of living souls, 
and not of rising bodies, and 
putting ‘‘ the first resurrection” in 
contrast with the “ second death ;” 
and should certainly be interpreted 
(if interpreted at all) in unison with 
the obvious sense of Scripture on 
this point, which it is believed, 
has just been stated. 

The certuinty of the event de- 

nds wholly on the power of 

od.. He has pledged himself. to 
effect it, and a variety of consi- 
derations strengthen our faith in 
his declaration. Jt is plainly not 
impossible, for whatever difficulties 
may attend it, it cannot be shown 
to imply a contradiction. The 
analogy of things in nature con- 
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firms the hope, many of which 
seem to die away and perish, but 
again they quicken, and sprout, 


and live. In the light of Divine 
truth, an importance is shown to 
attach to man, as a creature of 
God and an heir of immortality, 
which renders it very unlikely that 
his body should be left to perish 
in the grave. The body is the 
instrument of the soul; the inlet of 
many of its temptations, as well as 
the helper of many of its joys, and 
the partner of all its griefs, and 
justice requires that it should 
share in its reward or punishment. 
The doctrine of the resurrection is 
congenial with the best feelings of 
human nature; man shudders at 
the idea of annihilation, and dreads 
even the bitterness of death, and 
the darkness of the grave; but the 
hope of a resurrection takes away 
the sting of death, and dissipates 
the darkness of the grave. This 
hope gives to man a composed 
and tranquil frame in the antici- 
= of life’s closing scenes: he 
ooks at death as a long sleep, and 
goes down into the grave as to the 
bed of repose, where his body may 
wait with certainty the sounding 
of the resurrection trumpet. But 
more than all; there have been 
many cases of resurrection, serving 
to illustrate this doctrine, and to 
— our confidence in the 

ivine promise. Witness the 
widow’s son raised by Elijah; the 
Shunamite’s son raised by Elisha; 
and the resurrection of the man 
who was buried in Elisha’s grave. 
Witness the resurrection by our 
Lord, of Jairus’ daughter; of the 
widow’s son at Nain, as he was 
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earried out to his tomb; of Lazarus, 
when he had been dead four days. 
Witness, too, the resurrection of 
the saints in connexion with the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, a 
fact which was extensively known 
in Jerusalem. To all this it may 
be added, that the resurrection of 
the dead is implied in the transla- 
tion of Enoch, and the ascension 
of Elijah; whilst the resurrection 
of Christ is the pledge and earnest 
of the resurrection of all the dead, 
as well as the model and pattern of 
that of his genuine disciples. 

It may, perhaps, be fairly ques- 
tioned, whether this truth occupies, 
atthe present day, a sufficiently 
prominent place in either the mi- 
nistrations of the pulpit, or the 
meditations of the closet, It fur- 
nishes an illustration of the glory 
of God, as impressive as it is valu- 
able: it puts a check on human 
sinfulness, as benevolent as it is 
powerful: it suggests a motive to 
repentance and faith, unceasingly 
urged by the first teachers of 
Christianity, and eminently adapted 
to promote the simplicity and con- 
fidence* of Christian obedience: it 
contributes to the holiness of the 
saints, as it stimulates and sustains 
the vigour of their heavenly pur- 
suit: it gives to the prospect of 
death the only composure of which 
it is capable: it ministers to be- 
reaved and sorrowing saints unfad- 
ing consolation: and, it keeps the 
eye of faith and hope steadily fixed 
on the coming of the Son of Man. 
Seeing, then, that ye enjoy such 
hopes, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness, 8. N. 


STRICTURES ON SOME POLITICAL ALLUSIONS AT RECENT 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS.* 


To the Editors.—Allow me to ex- 
press my regret at some sentiments 


which dropped at our late religious 
meetings, from highly respectable 





* The sentiments of this article are not in entire unison with our own, but we insert 
them, as the subject deserves the consideration of all spiritually-minded Ministers 


and Christians.—EpiTors. 
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ministers of the dissenting body, 
which (not to speak of their want 
of direct relevancy to the occa- 
sions on which they were delivered) 
appear to me calculated to lower 
the tone of simplicity and spiritu- 
ality in our Christian assemblies. 
I could have wished, that one had 
forborne his expressions of con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s ministers ; 
that a second had withheld his 
determined declaration on “ politi- 
cal reform ;” and that a third had 
repressed his joyous delight at the 
new ‘‘ order of the day graced by 
a royal leader.” I have no ob- 
jection to the seasonable expres- 
sions of loyal and political senti- 
ments from the hustings of reform 
meetings; and [ am ready to ad- 
mit, that the speakers connected 
their allusions with more or less of 
an application to the objects be- 
fore them; but I would ask, 
whether the bursts of feeling which 
they drew forth (and which, in the 
present excited state of things, 
they were directly calculated to 
draw forth) were in congeniality 
with the flow of a Christian meet- 
ing; whether they were the exu- 
berant expressions of prayer, 
pe and love; or not rather the 
ermentations of political feeling, 
wholly unsuitable to the Christian 
atmosphere, which ought to per- 
vade assemblies congregated for 
sublime and sacred objects? It is 

inful, on such occasions, to be 
rought down from the mount of 
heavenly contemplation, to the 
level of this world’s politics. We 
hear enough of reform out of doors, 
and the heated excitement it has 
spread throughout the land must 
be regarded, I should think, by 
every cautious and self observant 
Christian as a stimulantto increased 
watchfulness, lest an absorbing 
interest in this important question, 
should seriously injure personal 
spirituality of mind. A respite, 
therefore, and a short breathing 
of a purer desire, would have been 
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most refreshing. We might have 
then found our Christian meetings 
to have been little sanctuaries, 
where the turmoil of the world 
might have been forgotten, and 
where, in a self-abased or self- 
devoted spirit, we might have con- 
secrated ourselves afresh to the 
service of the Redeemer’s cause. 
I differ in toto from another reve- 
rend gentleman, in his view of what 
he was pleased to call ‘* preach. 
ments” upon the platform of re- 
ligious societies. If Christian 
ministers should consent to sink 
their high characters to the level 
of popular orators, whose chief 
design is to keep the auditory in 
good humour and amusement, 
their speeches had far better be 
spared. But I cannot dismiss 
from my mind the sense of so- 
lemn responsibility belonging to 
the servants of Christ, when they 
address large assemblies upon 
subjects of the highest interest, 
and of immediate connection with 
the kingdom of Christ ; and deep- 
ly am I grieved, if, in appearing 
to court the applause of men, or 
to accomplish some selfish end, or 
to create a momentary and unin- 
fluential excitement, they seem to 
lose sight of their single object, 
the exaltation of their Divine 
Master. 1 am at a loss to con- 
ceive of the great apostle, so far 
forgetting the importance of these 
public opportunities as to mingle 
trifling allusions with the holy con- 
templations that ever filled his 
mind ; and [ think it is sufficiently 
obvious, that the way in which 
political character and station is 
introduced in Scripture, is rather 
to induce a thankful acceptance 
of the appointment of God, than 
active interference in the (often 
equivocal) improvement of that 
appointment by human wisdom. In 
connection with this subject, may 
I be allowed to express my con- 
cern, that a grant from a public 
Dissenting fund towards defraying 
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the expenses of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s election should have been 
introduced and recommended by 


ministers of the sanctuary? To 
see Dissenters thus standing forth 
before the church, (as on another 
similar occasion, when £500. was 
voted by Christian congregations, 
within twelve miles of London, for 
an election contest,) as a political 
body, mustbea painful reflection to 
every serious mind. It is clear, that 
such a station must inevitably de- 
teriorate their Christian simplicity, 
while it exhibits palpable inconsis- 
tency with oneof their high grounds 
of dissent from the Establishment— 
the profession that Christ’s ‘* king- 
dom is not of this world.” But 
however this be, let me ask those 
respected ministers, who stood 
forward as the representatives on 
the first occasion alluded to—(I 
know not, if the second was simi- 
larly patronized)—whether, great 
as might be considered the advan- 
tage of the contemplated measure 
—the apostolic precedent and 
spirit should not have led them to 
devolve its active promotion to 
the influential laity in their re- 
spective communities? It could 
uot surely be more connected with 
their sacred work than was the 
primitive ministration to the saints. 
Yet not for this essentially Christian 
duty would the apostles ‘‘ have 
the word of God”—so jealous 
were they (and who will say un- 
necessarily so) of the interference 
of lawful secularity—and so anx- 
jous were they “ to give them- 
selves to the word of God and 
prayer,” (Acts vi, 1—4.) And 
surely, standing as we do in our 
sublime employment between the 
‘* dead and the living,”—-we might 
well be content, as respects the 
disputes of this world, to ‘* let the 
potsherd strive with the potsherd 
of the earth.” Oh! let our Mas- 
ter’s stimulating injunction be 
heard,“ Let the dead bury their 
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dead, but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God,” Luke ix. 60. Lf 
I were to argue the question upon 
lower grounds, might J not ask, 
whether a close alliance with the 
politics of this world is notthe same 
in principle, and at least as de- 
basing in effect, as that connexion 
of church and state, against which 
these Christian ministers conscien- 
tiously protest? Besides, might 
1 not remind them of the mass of 
talent, influence, and activity on 
the political arena, which stands 
in little need of their assistance ; 
while, en the other hand, all their 
time, influence, and exertions are 
imperiously demanded for the 
pressing exigences of their con- 
secrated work; compared with 
which the contemplated public 
measure sinks into insignificance, 
and with which (allow me to add) 
it has little necessary connexion. 
Let it beadmitted that this is an 
age of liberty, and that civil pri- 
vileges must be protected. But 
it may be observed, that Dissent- 
ing ministers are never likely to be 
destitute of an efficient guardian- 
ship of their legitimate rights, while 
the greater spirit of freedom, which 
characterizes our present era, only 
renders a double guard necessary 
over their own spirits, lest an un- 
due ardour for civil and religious 
liberty should expose their leviti- 
cal character (and the cause of 
their Master implicated in it) to 
serious detriment. Is it too much 
to say (as a late writer on the 
Christian ministry has remarked), 
‘* That the more we are of politi- 
cians and party-men, the less we 
are of ministers, and the less of 
unction, faithfulness, and comfort 
will be found in our work?” * Is 
there no danger in some depart- 
ment of the church, lest a political 
spirit should canker the vitality of 





* Bridges on the Christian Ministry, 
Third edit. p. 155, note. 
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hatever temporal advantages 
may accrue to the cause of dis- 
sent from this source will necessa- 
rily be attended with evils, which 
will far more than counterbalance, 
on the scale of caleulation, the 
anticipated benefit. A worldly 
stamp affixed to an orthodox pro- 
fession, obscuring the glory of 
the heavenly calling, must be the 
certain result, which may the Lord 
avert, by keeping his ministers 
**unspotted from the world,” and 
filling them with unction, humility, 
and love! I have only further 
to remark with regard to those 
who are more immediately con- 
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Christian ministration? And can 
a more deadly bane be fixed upon 
the work of God, than an investi- 
ture of the sacred office with the 
political reformer ? 
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cerned in these animadversions, 
that in the sight of God I un- 
feignedly respect their consciences, 
honour their exertions in the cause 
of Christ, and rejoice in their use- 
fulness in their respective spheres. 
But it is because I desire the 
extension of their usefulness, and 
that of their brethren, in propor- 
tion to their Christian spirit, and 
to the full measure of their station 
in the church of Christ, that I 
venture, in meekness and long-suf- 
fering, to entreat them as fathers 
and brethren, for the Lord’s sake, 
for the church’s sake, must I not 
add, for their own souls’ sake, 
not to desecrate the dignity of 
their consecrated character, by a 
needless and most dangerous alli- 
ance with the spirit of this world, 
ALPHA. 





ON THE BAPTISM PRACTISED BY CHRIST’S DISCIPLES, AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN iv. 1}, 2. 


It is of no importance to the fol- 
lowing argument, that Christ him- 
self did not baptize his disciples, 
since what was done by his ser- 
vants, was performed by his autho- 
rity, in his name, and in his pre- 
sence. The phrase “ Christ’s bap- 
tism,” will be used only to dis- 
tinguish it from that practised by 
John. 

1. The phraseology of the pas- 
sage referred to above, is deserving 
of notice. ‘“ Christ makes and 
baptizes more disciples than John.” 
The language evidently implies, 
that individuals were made dis- 
ciples by baptism as well as by 
instruction. The instructing and 
baptizing appear to have been 
concurrent services. It would 


seem, that no persons were desig- 
nated disciples until they had re- 
ceived baptism. 

To judge of the extent to which 


this ordinance was administered 
by Christ, we must carefully con- 
sider the history of John’s bap- 
tism ; and that history leads to the 
following conclusion, that John 
baptized all persons, without ex- 
ception, who received his instruc- 
tions, and confessed their sins. 
Thus we are told in Mark i. 5, 
that ‘* there went out to him all the 
land of Judea, and they of Jerusa- 
lem, and were all baptized of him in 
the river of Jordan, confessing their 
sins.” And as if to remove every 
ground of doubt asto the univer- 
sality with which he administered 
baptism, the Evangelists Matthew 
and Luke represent John as ad- 
dressing the “‘ Scribes and Phari- 
sees,” whom he designates ‘“ ser- 
pents and generation of vipers,” to- 
gether with the “ Publicans and 
soldiers,” notorious for their injus- 
tice and’ oppression, and telling 
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them, ‘‘ I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance, but He 
(Jesus) shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.” And 
to show that this language of 
John was not the expression of a 
mere intention, but of actual trans- 
action, Mark reports John to have 
said, ‘* J indeed have baptized you 
with water, but He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost.” 

From these passages, the con- 
clusion is obvious that John bap- 
tized all persons, irrespective of 
their present character, who at- 
ar his instructions, and ex- 
pressed a willingness to be laid 
under an obligation by their bap- 
tism, to ‘ bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” Some of 
the “‘ Scribes and Pharisees” re- 
fused to be instructed and baptized 
by John, see Luke vii. 30. They 
are charged with having ‘‘ rejected 
the counsel of God against them- 
selves, not being baptized of 
Joha.” This language would be 
utterly pointless and contradictory, 
if submission to his baptism had 
not been their imperative duty. 
The rejection of that baptism was 
a rejection of the Divine counsel, 
and involved them in the charge 
of rebellion against the Most High, 
And it would seem from this pas- 
sage,in connexion with the practice 
of John, that it was the duty of all 
persons to whom John was sent, 
to have received his baptism, not 
asa proof of their personal piety, 
but simply as an acknowledgment 
of his claims on their attention and 
obedience as a divinely accredited 
teacher. 

Having considered the extent 
to which baptism was adminis- 
tered by John, no difficulty is 
felt in stating that Christ’s bap- 
tism was administered more ex- 
tensively than that of his “ fore- 
runner.” All persons who attend- 
ed on his ministry were baptized, 
and thus virtually acknowledging 
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his authority as a Divine teacher, 
are denominated disciples. 

The information respecting 
Christ's baptism is not so ample 
as. that respecting John’s; but the 
instructions given lead to the con- 
clusion that be pursued a similar 
course. ‘* After these things 
came Jesus and his disciples into 
the land of Judea, and there he 
tarried with them and baptized. 
And John was also baptizing in 
Enon, near to Salem; there was 
much water there, and they came 
and were baptized.” 

This passage intimates a simi- 
larity in the mode of proceeding 
between the two great teachers. 
And the subsequent verse implies, 
that baptism was administered as 
universally in the one case as in 
the other. John’s disciples go to 
their Master, and exclaim with as- 
tonishment, ‘‘he that was with 
thee beyond Jordan, to whom 
thou barest witness, behold, the 
same baptizeth, and all men come 
to him.” Hence the report be- 
came prevalent, that ‘“‘ Christ makes 
or baptizes more disciples than 
John.” The numbers of the respec- 
tive disciples was considered in a 
former paper ; the passages now ad- 
duced are intended to show, thatas 
John discipled all persons without 
exception who came to him for in- 
struction ; so, in the same universal 
and indiscriminate manner were 
multitudes discipled by Christ's 
baptism. The same plan was, 
doubtless, pursued by the apostles 
after the resurrection of their Di- 
vine Master, The commission 
given to them, before he ascended 
to heaven, would be understood 
by them as requiring this universal 
baptism. ‘* Go and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name,” &c. 

They had ag wa multitudes 
by teaching and baptizing under 
the inspection of their Lord; and 
now, as they were not directed to 
pursue a different course, they 
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would go forth in their Master’s 
name, baptizing all, without dis- 
tinction or delay, who received 
their instructions and acknow- 
ledged the claims of their adorable 
Master. Nor are the ministers of 
Christ authorized to restrict this 
ordinance to those who are decided 
converts to the faith of Christ, but 
to administir it to all who come 
for instruction, and thus testify 
their readiness to acknowledge the 
authority of the Redeemer. 

2. This universal administration 
of Christ’s baptism will appear 
more evident, if we consider the 
character of multitudes who were 
thus made disciples. 

Great ambiguity has _pre- 
vailed on this subject, on account 
of the terms ‘‘ disciples and be- 
lievers” not being properly under- 
stood. They do not and cannot 
invariably mean converted persons, 
genuine followers of the Re- 
deemer. 

The terms, in their general use 
and widest application, mean 
only those who professed to re- 
ceive the Messiah, and to be de- 
sirous of attending on his instruc- 
tions. They have a more restricted 
meaning in some passages, and 
are used sometimes in reference to 
the apostles, and at others, to the 

artakers of true and saving faith. 

he genuine sense of these terms, 
therefore, can be ascertained only 
by a careful examination of the 
context. Many passages will be 
found, in which persons who had 
been instructed and baptized were 
called “disciples,” in distinction 
from those who received the Sa- 
viour’s instruction, and “believers” 
in distinction from those who de- 
spised and rejected the Saviour. 
Hence we find many of Christ’s 
* disciples” and “believers” sub- 
sequently “murmured” at his 
doctrines (John vi.61.), abandoned 
his ministry (John vi. 66.), charged 
him with having a devil (John viii. 
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31—48), and at length attempted to 
murder their Lord and Master (John 
viii. 59.) Among his “ disciples” 
were some whom he declared * did 
not believe” (John vi. 64.) in that 
strict sense of believing which is 
essential to salvation. 

Baptism, then, constituted and 
recognized only a nominal disci- 
pleship. It was never administered 
as an evidence of an individual's 
conversion to God ; but simply as 
a pledge that he admitted the 
claims of the Messiah, and as-a 
significant rite by which he was 
sensibly taught the necessity of 
repentance and conversion, in order 
to genuine discipleship and final 
happiness. 

The apostolical history - fur- 
nishes us with abundant evidence, 
that the first preachers administered 
baptism in the same indiscriminate 
manner to all who’ admitted the 
claims of the Messiah, and who, 
without any hesitation or delay, 
were made disciples. Ananias 
and Sapphira, Simon Magus and 
Demas, vumchone and Philetus, 
Alexander and others, are striking 
and melancholy instances of the 
distinction between merely baptized 
disciples and genuine followers of 
the Redeemer. 

Baptism, then, proved nothing 
respecting the piety of its subjects : 
it simply testified that they had 
renounced Paganism and Judaism, 
and embraced Christianity. In 
fact, the profession of religion, and 
not the possession of its blessings, 
was the only ground on which 
baptism was administered by John, 
by Christ, and by his apostles. 

3. One of the questions pro- 
posed on these verses, (John iv. 
1, 2,) is, * When, where, and how 
were these multitudes baptized ?” 

To which it may be replied, 
that the ordinance was adminis- 
tered instantly when the parties 
intimated their desire—on the spot 
where they were convened for 
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instruction—and in that manner 
which was most consistent with 
ease, dispatch, and comfort to the 


multitudes, or individuals, who 
had assembled, doubtless, in many 
cases, without the remotest idea 
of being baptized. 

All the accounts of baptism 
given by the Evangelists evidently 
imply, that there was no prepara- 
tion for the service—no delay in 
administering it—and no incon- 
venience resulting from its un- 
expected performance—circum- 
stances utterly at variance with 
the idea of immersion, and com- 
patible only with affusion. The 
places where persons are said to 
have been baptized are as various 
as can well be conceived. By 
the river’s side—by a fountain’s 
streams—in the Tempie—in houses 
—in a jail at midnight—by the 
road side when travelling, &c. 
persons were made disciples by 
the application of water. 

The ambulatory character of 
the life of Jesus and his Apostles, 
and that too in a fervid clime, 
where water was by no means 
abundant, renders it improbable, 
and in some cases impossible, for 
them to have practised immersion. 

John was more stationary. Only 
two places are mentioned as the 
scenes of his labours; by the river 
Jordan, and at Enon, near to 
Salem. These were important 
spots, and necessary for the mul- 
titudes who attended his ministry, 
not so much for baptism, as for 
their refreshment and conve- 
nience. 

Hence Enon was selected as 
being a place of ‘* many waters,” 
or of “ much water,” if that in- 
accurate translation be preferred. 
The phrase ‘‘ much water,” can- 
not be of great service to the 
argument in favour. of immersion, 
since only a small pool would have 
been sufficient for that purpose ; 
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and besides, it does not intimate 
whether that water was concen- 
trated in an ample lake, diffused 
through a flowing river, or bub- 
bling from a variety of springs or 
fountains. The latter is the most 
probable, as Enon, the name 
given to the spot, signifies foun- 
tains or springs. 

It is a singular circumstance, 
which we must leave those who 
are advocates for ‘‘ much water” 
in baptism to account for, that 
although Christ’s baptism was ad- 
ministered to greater numbers than 
that of John, yet we have no inti- 
mation of any necessity for such a 
quantity of water being felt, either 
by Christ or his Apostles. The 
fact that John’s ministry was of a 
more fixed, and Christ’s of a more 
itinerating character, is sufficient 
to account for the allusion to 
water in one case and not in the 
other. 

The multitudes that were bap- 
tized, both by John and by Christ, 
being so great, immersion must 
have been physically impossible, 
All the Apostolic baptisms are 
much more easily explicable on 
the principle of affusion than on 
that of immersion. In fact, the 
etymology of the word “ baptism,” 
as explained by John, by the 
Saviour, and by Peter, the moral 
signification of the rite, and the 
narratives of the baptisms them- 
selves, render it extremely dif- 
ficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to prove, that immersion-baptism 
was practised in any case what- 
ever by John, by, Christ, or by the 
Apostles. 

The conclusion we derive from 
the whole of these remarks is, that 
Christ’s ministry was eminently 
successful, that his disciples out- 
numbered those of John, and that, 
from the ease, promptitude, and 
universality with which baptism 
was administered, mere profession 
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constituted the only qualification 
for that ordinance, and pouring, 


and not immersion, was the only 
method of its performance, 
Dedham. R. A. 


ON THE CONNECTION OF THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT WITH 
THE MEDIATION OF CHRIST, 


No. 1. 

To the Editors—Mvcu attention 
has lately been given to the offices 
which the Holy Spirit sustains to- 
wards the Church of God; the 
nature of his influences has been 
copiously explained, the necessity 
of them demonstrated, and we 
hope felt, and many addresses 
have invited the people of God to 
pray earnestly that the Spirit ma 

e poured out from on high. 
cannot but rejoice in the fact, 
that this subject has secured the 
regard of the religious world ; and 
as there is seldom a general move- 
ment in the human mind without a 
corresponding movement in Divine 
Providence, I cannot but hope 
that the blissful and holy ages, 
foretold by the prophets, when 
God’s arm shall be evidently re- 
vealed, are fast approaching. 

From whence does the Spirit 
come’? To whom are we to look 
for his bestowment? To whom 
shall we be indebted for the in- 
comparable blessing? and, What 
is the relation which this sub- 
ject bears to the whole eco- 
nomy of divine grace ?—are ig? 
tions, it must be confessed, of 
interest and importance; but 1 
think not frequently discussed, 
either in addresses delivered from 
the pulpit, or in works issuing 
from the press. Jt shall be my 
design to prove, that the gift of 
the sacred Spirit is so intimately 
connected with the whole of the 
mediatorial work of Christ, as to 
depend entirely upon it. On this 
subject, it has not happened to 
me to find more than a few inci- 


dental remarks in any theological 
treatise which U have consulted, 

In the Sacred Scriptures, the 
love of God towards his people is 
always represented as most illus- 
triously displayed in Jesus Christ, 
and it is through him as the me- 
dium, and on account of him as 
the cause, that any of the children 
of Adam are blessed with the 
effects of his love, while they de- 
served to wither and perish under 
his wrath. Jesus Christ is the 
first and the noblest gift of God, 
and all other blessings are be- 
stowed through him; the very 
first of these is the Spirit, which 
may be considered as a pregnant 
blessing, for every thing else which 
the children of God need, is given 
virtually in him. Peace, sancti- 
fication, comfort, the sealing stam 
of heaven on the soul, are all 
granted when that gracious agent, 
who effects all these things, is 
bestowed. 

It will appear that the mediation 
of our Lord Jesus is the reason, 
the cause, why the Holy Spirit 
is sent. For if this be a display of 
friendship, how could it be pro- 
perly displayed towards an ene- 
my, still continuing in his re- 
bellion? If it be said, that the 
sending of God’s own Son is also 
an act of friendship, I shall not 
deny it; but yet must maintain, 
that this is a blessing which is 
expressly declared to be granted 
to sinners, to the ungodly; hence 
it is represented as the gift of re- 
conciliation, which the grant of 
the Holy Spirit never is. It is 
the amazing display of Jehovah's 
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love, to’ put an end to the variance 
between himself and his creatures 
at once and for ever, making it 
practicable that a just and holy 
God should be on terms of friend- 
ship with sinners; and by the 
display of infinite compassion, to 
melt the hearts of mankind, and to 
draw them back to their God, 
While the Spirit of God is often 
represented as proceeding from 
Christ as the Mediator, the Son of 
God is never said to be given in 
consequence of the work of the 
sg It is impossible that the 

oly Spirit should dwell in the 
heart of the enemies of God; 
should be to them a Spirit of 
adoption, should comfort their 
minds, and should seal them to 
the day of redemption; but if 
they are first reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, the difli- 
culty is removed, and it is quite in 
the order of nature, that the Spirit, 
like a dove, should rest upon the 
redeemed children of men. To 
use Scriptural language, ‘“ He 
that spared not his own Son, but 
freely gave him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things,” (Rom. viii. 32.) 
even his Holy Spirit? 

To prove the dependence of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit on the me- 
diation of Christ, [ shall endea- 
vour to show, 

I. That this gift is,in the sacred 
Scriptures, traced to the most im- 
portant and most prominent parts 
of Christ's mediatorial work. 

II. That Jesus, as mediator in 
the gospel economy, has the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. 

III. That the Holy Spirit, in 
his operations on the human mind, 
is principally conversant with the 
mediatorial work of Christ. 


I. The gift of the Holy Spirit 
is, in the Sacred Scriptures, traced 
to the most prominent parts of the 
mediatorial work of Christ. 

N. S, NO. 79. 
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It may suffice here to mention 
the death, the resurrection, the 
ascension, and the intercession of 
our Lord. 

J. The gift of the Holy Spirit is 
traced to the death of Jesus Christ. 
‘** But I tell you the truth,” says 
Jesus to his disciples, * it is ex- 
pedient for you that I should go 
away; for if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come to you; 
but if I depart I will send him 
unto you.” The descent of the 
Comforter evidently depending on 
the going away of Christ, we have 
an express declaration as to the 
necessity of the death of Jesus for 
the obtaining of that blessing, and 
we may safely conclude the necessi- 
ty too of that ignominious, agoniz- 
ing, accursed death which he actual. 
ly endured. He seems to address 
his followers in sentiments similar 
to these, “ You seek your own 
repose and comfort, by desiring 
my continuance with you; but 
you know not what you ask: I 
have not yet performed my sti- 
pulated work, drunk of the bitter 
cup appointed to me, nor offered 
that atonement which infinite jus- 
tice may accept, and thus procured 
for you the inestimable blessing 
of divine influence. It is for your 
advantage that I should be taken 
from you.” It was thus the com- 
passionate Redeemer cheerfully 
endured the cross, despising the 
shame, that the Comforter might 
descend. 

Until the death of the Son of 
God, the Holy Spirit is, I believe, 
almost invariably spoken of by 
way of promise, as a blessing to 
be bestowed hereafter, rather than 
already enjoyed; or if his influ- 
ences were at all bestowed, it was 
by anticipation, on account of the 
undertaking of Christ, so certain, 
because covenanted, that he is 
called the Lamb of God, slain be- 
fore the foundation of the world. 
Thus, as the natural sun eer 
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some degree of light and warmth 
before he actually ascends to man’s 
view, so the Sun of Righteous- 
ness dispensed all his heavenly 
influences, in a smaller measure, 
before he arose on a benighted 
world; but after his death this 
blessing was granted liberally, 
conversions were multiplied, con- 
solations abounded ; and not more 
freely and abundantly does the 
dew descend on a summer morn- 
ing upon the thirsty ground, than 
the Spirit of God, the true dew of 
heaven, came down upon the 
Christian church. 

Every gift of God comes to us 
through the death of Christ. It 
is this which restores God and 
man to the delightful relation of 
the benignant Giver, and the 
grateful receiver. Among these 


gifts, the Holy Spirit, of his own 
divine essence, restoring man to 
his image, imparting all that can 


be enjoyed of heaven here below, 
surely bears the pre-eminence. We 
are renewed, if we find comfort 
from the sacred Scriptures, if we 
lose the burden of our guilt, and 
distress when we are enabled to 
pour out our hearts in prayer to 
God, if we have the divine wit- 
ness in our minds that we are the 
children of God; then let us re- 
member, as the Spirit of grace im- 
parts to us these favours, that the 

are the blessed effects of the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus Christ. 

2. The gift of the Holy Spirit 
may be traced to the resurrection 
of our Lord. 

When the Jews so frequently 
demanded a sign of his divine 
mission, Jesus constantly referred 
to his resurrection, as the most de- 
cisive: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and 
in three days J will build it again. 
I. say unto you, no sign shall be 
given to this generation, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas, for as 
Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s ielly, so shall 
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the son of man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” Since this wondrous fact, 
then, could alone evince the truth 
of the whole system; since this, as 
the key-stone, united all the doc- 
trines together in an arch sufficient 
to bear the weight of the hopes of 
the world, it is evident that the 
mission of the Spirit, one of the 
most glorious of these doctrines, 
must depend ores Christ’s resur- 
rection. If he had not been raised 
from the dead, it would appear 
that he was an impostor; or at 
least, that he had undertaken a 
work for which he was utterly in- 
competent; the effort might be 
sublimely benevolent; but, alas! it 
was a failure: but when God raised 
him from the dead, he bore a public 
testimony to his acceptance of his 
person, and of his approbation of 
his death as an all-sufficient atoning 
sacrifice, This was the first step 
towards his ascension; the cross 
and the tomb were the lowest de- 
grees of his humiliation; and from 
thence he was to arise again, and 
his exaltation to be carried on by 
steady and rapid progress, till all 
his enemies should be made his 
footstool. His ascension to hea- 
ven was the prelude of this gift of 
the Spirit; it immediately follow- 
ed, and must, therefore, be con- 
nected with so important a part of 
that ascension as the resurrection 
from the dead. 

No reader of the New Tes- 
tament can fail of noticing the in- 
timate connection of the doctrine 
of regeneration with the resur- 
rection of Christ, the latter being 
the cause and the exemplar of the 
former. To mention only two 
amopg many instances: Peter 
blesses God for having ‘* begotten 
us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. 1 Pet.i.3. ‘There- 
fore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death, that like as 
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Christ was raised from the dead, 
by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in new- 
ness of life.” Rom. vi. 4. Col. ii. 
12. The connection seems to 
be thus derived, when the Saviour 
of mankind had passed through 
the agonies of crucifixion, and 
God had declared his high appro- 
bation of his mediatorial work ; 
by opening for his triumphant exit 
the prison gates of death, he im- 
mediately became fully entitled to 
send the Holy Spirit to apply sal- 
vation to his ransomed people. 
Without this resurrection no re- 
newing spirit could have been sent 
to the depraved children of men ; 
with it there was a necessity for 
the work of regeneration to go 
forward, to complete the deliver- 
ance of those who were by him 
ransomed, 

3. The gift of the Holy Spirit 
is peculiarly connected with the 
ascension of Jesus Christ. Thus, 
in Psalm Ixviii. 18, the prophetic 
bard, by the anticipation of pro- 
phecy and faith, views him as hav- 
ing passed through all his trials, 
and overcome all his enemies ; as 
rising with greater dignity after his 
humiliation, and in the triumph 
which follows his victories, scat- 
tering largesses or gifts on those 
who followed in his train. But if 
the manner of his scattering these 
favours may be compared to 
that of earthly conquerors, the 
value of them is infinitely superior ; 
they are not trifles, they do not de- 
rive their value fiom the occasion 
only, they are numerous and _in- 
valuable, and the best of all: is, 
the dwelling of God with man by 
his Holy Spirit. Thus, addressing 
the ascending victor, the prophet 
exclaims, ‘* Thou hast ascended 
on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive, thou has received gifts for 
men; yea, for the rebellious also, 
that the Lord God might dwell 
amongst them.” It is worthy of 
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remark, how the conquests of our 
Lord are connected with this gift. 
The violated law and justice of God 
forbid, and the enemy who had 
gained possession of the human 
heart resisted, the entrance of 
God's Holy Spirit there; but when 
the Lamb of God had taken away 
the sins of the world, and thus 
overcome the opposition of the 
law; and when he had wrestled 
with and overcome principalities 
and powers, and thus conquered 
the strong man armed, all was 
easy, and God enters into the 
mind of man to abide there for 
ever. The apostle, who derives 
from this the sending of all those 
holy men, by whatever office dis- 
tinguished, who are engaged in 
making known the gospel, which 
is the ministration of the Spirit, 
says, Ephes. iv. 8—10. ‘‘ Now that 
he ascended, what is.it but that he 
first descended into the lower parts 
of the earth, and he gave some 
apostles; and some, prophets; 


and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the pers 
fecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” The gifts he 


bestows, are connected with his 
entrance into this world, with his 
being born in the womb of the 
virgin, with his death and his 
burial, as well as with his ascen- 
sion on high, 

The promises of God were all 
made to Jesus Christ on behalf of 
his people, and next to the assur- 
ance that the great Messiah should 
appear, is the assurance which the 
ancient — aprons 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Joel, and Zachariah, made so 
very prominent in their writings, 
that in those times God would 
grant the sanctifying influence 
which came from his Spirit. John 
the Baptist had intimated, Jesus 
confirmed the truth, that all these 
promises were just about to be ful- 
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filled. A few days after the ascen- 
sion, Peter says, ‘‘ therefore, being 
by the right hand of God exalted, 
and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Spirit, he hath 
shed abroad that which we now see 
and hear, Acts ii.33. How speedily 
did our Lord fulfil his promise! 
No sooner did the Sun of Righ- 
teousness resume his bright station 
in the sky, than his beams reached 
our world. No sooner had he by 
his tears, his labours, his groans, 
the shedding of his blood, and his 
perfeet obedience, finished his 
work, than ascending on high, he 
claimed the boon which was to be 
the reward of his sufferings and 
labour, and on the tenth day, the 
ever-memorable day of Pentecost, 
the Spirit descended ; wide and 
strong the foundations of the 
church were laid—and when her 
sons are most anxious that she 
should be extended and esta- 
blished, the prayer is, Lord renew 
the days of Pentecost. 

4. The gift of the Spirit is con- 
nected with the Intercession of 
Jesus Christ, John xiv. 16, I will 
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pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever.” This 
seems to have been the first bless- 
ing which he entreated after his 
ascension to heaven, and wonder- 
fully was that prayer heard. He 
had only to ask and receive,— 
Father I know that thou hearest 
me always, was his language upon 
earth, the prevalence of his inter- 
cession could not certainly be di- 
minished by his taking a seat at 
the right hand of power. With 
the Comforter are bestowed the 
riches of heaven, and the blessings 
of eternity. What a pleasing 
view does this give us of the suc- 
cessful issue of every suit of our 
exalted Lord; for if his very first 
prayer was answered by the grant 
of that blessing which may with 
propriety be called an unspeak- 
able gift, what confidence may we 
place in him who is our advocate 
with the Father! What scriptural 
petitions can arise to the throne 
of grace through him, as the Me- 
diator, and be rejected ? 

E. 





REMARKS ON RECENT PAPERS IN THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 
RESPECTING THE LATE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


To the Editors.—Tue readers of 
the Christian Observer have lately 
been presented with sketches of 
some sermons of the late Rev. 
Robert Hall, taken, as the writer 
alleges, from the lips of the 
speaker at Bristol, in the winter of 
1826-7. 

As an extention of the series is 
promised to the number of six, and 
as the writer seems to have con- 
sidered himself able, after a little 
practice, to give a full and faithful 
copy of the discourses of this dis- 
tinguished gp oe adequate 
specimens of his pulpit composi- 
tions may perhaps be expected 


by the readers of that periodical 
before the appearance of the com- 
plete edition of his works, an- 
nounced for publication, under the 
superintendence of his friend Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, “‘ for the benefit 
of the family of the deceased.” How 


ar, Gentlemen, it is proper, under 
the circumstances, to anticipate the 
expectations of even a small por- 
tion of the religious public, is a 
question of no difficult solution, 
into which, therefore, I do not mean 
to enter. My object, in part at 
least, is to state, that in the opinion 
of a very considerable number of 
persons who have long been fami- 
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liar with Mr. Hall’s ministry, these 
sketehes are any thing but faithful 
transcripts of their originals—in 
fact, that they are so far removed 
from his usual style and manner, 
as to be out of the sphere of re- 
cognition as the sermons of Robert 
Hall. The only part of them dis- 
tinguishable by vraisemblance, is 
the mere outline, which, in 
Mr. Hali’s sermons, was always 
remarkable for obviousness and 
simplicity, and consequently very 
easily to be transcribed; whereas 
his succeeding reasonings and il- 
lustrations, not less remarkable for 
originality of thought, clearness 
and perspicuity of argument, and 
felicity of language, were com- 
monly delivered with such rapi- 
dity, that it was extremely difficult 
to commit them to paper with any- 
thing like fidelity or exactness; 
that difficulty increasing at every 
step as he advanced to the applica- 
tion of his subject: when the sub- 
limity of his conceptions, and the 
overpowering earnestness, and 
often vehemence of his delivery, 
usually defied the skill of the 
most practised transcribers, who 
might then be seen, with their pens 
suspended in their hands, whilst 
their eyes were gazing, not seldom 
suffused with tears, with astonish- 
ment and delight on the counte- 
nance of the speaker. How, in- 
deed, this writer could imagine it 
so easy to take nearly verbal 
copies of the oral discourses of 
this extraordinary preacher, it is 
most difficult to say; since it was 
a task so constantly attempted by 
many of his accustomed hearers in 
vain, and to.which the most emi- 
nent and experienced short-hand 
writers have often acknowledged 
themselves unequal. If any sa- 
tisfactory copies of Mr. Hall’s 
sermons, over and above those 
which bore the impress of his own 
masterly hand, should appear in 
the posthumous publication of his 
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works, it will probably be those 
in which an exact outline, both of 
his plan and argument, were pre- 
served by a diligent and careful 
writer, and the illustrative and 
hortatory parts supplied from the 
stores of one or more capacious 
minds and retentive memories, 
formed by taste and habit to ap- 
preciate and to preserve the 
treasures of his pious eloquence. 
It will then perhaps be seen, by 
comparison, how complete has 
been the failure of the writer of 
the specimens in the Christian 
Observer, at least as far as he has 
yet proceeded with them, although, 
for the reasons above assigned, 
few persons will be surprised who 
have had sufficient opportunities 
of forming a judgment on the case, 

The most extraordinary parts of 
the communication of this writer, 
who is said to be a clergyman of 
the Church of England, are the 
account which he has prefixed to 
his first sketch of a sermon in the 
number for March, of the voice, 
MANNER in the pulpit, and pDE- 
LIVERY of the preacher; and, 
secondly, the comparison which 
he has thought proper to institute 
between the deceased and another 
celebrated orator and writer yet 
living. On the merits of this com- 
parison, Gentlemen, I will refrain 
from commenting as carefully as, 
for the sake of all good taste and 

ropriety, I could wish the author 
had refrained from the institution 
of it altogether. Neither am I 
anxious to discuss the particulars 
of the very ample eulogium which 
accompanies his remarks on the 
excellent spirit and character, the 
fervent piety, and the super-emi- 
nent talents of the man he is ex- 
hibiting to the notice of his readers ; 
eulogium, it ought in justice and 
candour to be observed, which, 
whatever its merits in point of just 
discrimination, is evidently so 
cordial as to place the name of the 
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writer in the extended list of Mr. 
Hall’s affectionate admirers. 

But the reverend gentleman’s 
preliminary, and, as [ think, 
not a little extraordinary obser- 
vations on Mr. Hall’s voice, man- 
ner, delivery, &c., are the points 
to which I am desirous of calling 
the attention of your readers—ob- 
servations, I will undertake to say, 
as much at variance with the ge- 
neral sentiments of his hearers, as 
the sketches of his sermons here 
presented are, in the same judg- 
ment, remote from all truth and 
fidelity of resemblance. 

In the Christian Observer for 
March, p. 130, the writer says, 


“ Mr. Hall’s manner is rapid, and his 
voice weak and inharmonious, whilst his 
matter is so well prepared and so familiar 
in all its parts to his memory, that his 
discourse passes through the mind of the 
stranger with very little impression. It 
appears like the hurried recitation of a 
school-boy / /”——-Again, page ibid., “ I 
have received from Mr. Hall’s own 
friends, who were his constant hearers, 
somewhat similar confessions of the effects 
of his rapid and unimpressive delivery. 
At the same time, those pérsons have told 
me, what I partially found out in my own 
ease, that when you once become accus- 
tomed to his manner, there is no want of 
unction in his discourses; that he fixes 
your attention, that he warms with his 
subject, and that he rises to a sublimity 
of devotional feeling which carries away 

ers.” 


his hear 


It is not very easy to reconcile 
these statements.—But further, 
ibid. — 

** The want of impressiveness in his 
preaching, which eprings frem a bad voice 
and hurried enunciaiion, is increased by 
an awkward gesture in the pulpit, a 
leaning (probabiy from indisposition) 
over the cushion with the whole weight 
of his body, then a raising up of himself 
suddenly, several times in the course of 
his sermon, which he closes without much 

eparation, and sometimes so abruptly, 
that it is first known by shutting with 

recipitation and noise, his large Bible.” 
Once more, “ Mr. Hall appears to 
| men without notes, and yet the regu- 
arity of his thoughts, and the clearness 
of h ntation, bespeak that much, 
if not all, is meditated, and possibly writ- 


ten out in the closet and delivered a 

ood deal memoriter. If this be really 
the case, it accounts both for his rapidity 
and the want of impression in his preach- 
ing, for what we deliver from memory 
we hurry through, lest recollection should 
fail, while from the same cause the mind 
is fixed on the train of argument and 
expression to be recollected, rather than 
occupied in delivering the message of 
salvation from a heart which, absorbed 
in its subject, neglects entirely the words 
which it may employ ! !” 

Now, Gentlemen, although I 
felt no surprise at this writer’s fai- 
lure in an attempt to give any 
thing like faithful sketches of the 
sermons which he heard from Mr, 
Hall, yet I must confess that the 
foregoing observations excited in 
me the utmost astonishment. I 
have often heard it said, that such 
was the impressive effect, both of 
matter and manner, as combined in 
the preaching of Mr. Hall, that 
it would be scarcely possible for a 
hearer, however indifferent to the 
great subject of religion, or even 
hostile to it—a mere man of the 
world, or even a libertine, a scep- 
tic, or a scoffer, to refuse his at- 
tention, to remain unmoved, or to 
put away from himself, during the 
time, the impression of what he 
had heard, however easy he might 
find it, from a pernicious habit of 
thinking and acting, to get rid of 
the feeling afterwards. Such has 
been my own opinion; but rather 
than enlarge upon this, I prefer to 
place before you, in contrast with 
the observations of this reverend 
divine of the national church, the 
views entertained by several others, 
to whom it would be illiberal to 
deny the faculty of a competent 
judgment on the case. 

Many persons have heard the 
sentiments ex pressed on these — 
by some very highly endowed indi- 
viduals in the superior classes of 
the community, who have been ac- 
customed to embrace with eager- 
ness the rare opportunities that oc- 
curred to them, of listening to the 
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discourses of this distinguished 
orator, whether in his occasional 
visits to the metropolis, or by 
mingling in the regular congrega- 
tion of his hearers at Bristol, dur- 
ing their own temporary residence 
in the places of public resort in its 
neighbourhood, as Clifton, Bath, 
Cheltenham, &c. 
gation it was not uncommon to see 
persons of distinction standing 
amongst the crowds in the aisles, 
rapt in delighted attention. 

The writer in the Christian Ob- 
server will of course give the pre- 
ference to his own taste in these 
matters, though probably he will 
not refuse the power of just discri- 
mination to such men as Wilber- 
force,Grant, Macintosh, Brougham, 
Denman, Macaulay, Babington, 
&c. But not to rest the point with 
such men as these merely, I will 
beg leave to adduce the testimony 
of persons of the clerical profession, 
though, it is true, not of the national 
Establishment, and therefore not li- 
able, as our author confesses he 
was, to have their ‘* sympathy at 
the time lessened by missing the de- 
votional prayers and services of their 
own church.” These writers were 
perfectly well acquainted with the 
deceased, and quite familiar with 
his public exercises. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from ser- 
mons preached by three of them, 
amongst many others, on the occa- 
sion of his lamented death. My 
first extract shall be taken from a 
discourse by his successor at Lei- 
cester. In spaaking of the minis- 
try of Mr. Hall, after other obser- 
vations, he asks— ; 

*« But what shall we say respecting the 
manner in which this great orator was 
accustomed to exhibit those thoughts 
which he had with so much propriety 
previously arranged? His eloquence 
was of the purest, and of the highest kind; 
it was fervid yet chaste, it was simple 
yet grand ; it seemed to have attracted 
towards itself, and to present in happiest 
harmony, the excellencies of the Gre- 
cian, the Roman, and the English schools. 


In that congre- 
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** Now it flowed with an ease resem- 
bling the strains of the softest music, then 
it rolled with overwhelming majesty, 
and rendered dulness itself strangely in- 
stinct with terror or with joy ; nothing 
that lived or moved within the bounds of 
mind could possibly withstand its force. 
Whatever aid he derived from art, was 
lost in the spontaneous and graceful 
magnificence of nature ; discarding the 
devices of scholastic rhetoric, and de- 
spising the gaudiness of a meretricious 
eloquence, he ascended the Christian 
pulpit, and noble in his person, majestic 
in his carriage, and with a countenance 
which appeared as a temple of thought, 
unfolded the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven; and when happy in his work, 
surely nothing could surpass the hallowed 
character of the scene ; you might have ima- 
gined that an angel had alighted amongst 
men, or that one of the prophets had de- 
scended fresh from the altar and the 
throne of God; every face would brigh- 
ten with delight, every heart be dilated 
with emotion, whilst the breathless silence 
of each auditor seemed as an emphatic 
commentary on the words of the Pa- 
triarch, * How dreadful is this place, 
this is none other but the house of God, 
this is the gate of heaven.’ ” 

Funeral Sermon by J. Pi Mursell. 

* Realising the close connection be- 
tween the subjects of his ministry and 
the eternal interests of mankind, his 
feelings kindled with the workings of his 
mind, and imparted to his eloquence a 
power that reached the heart, as well as 
charmed the imagination. He knew 
nothing of that cold intellectuality that 
freezes on the lips of the speaker, and 
chills the sensibilities of the hearer. His 
was 10 frost-work beauty, no moon or 
star-light radiance, but the warm bright 
shining of the sun, a combination of light 
and heat ; which, while it dispelled the 
darkness of the understanding, shed a 
genial and stimulating infinence over the 
affections. After having opened his 
subject and cleared it of its difficulties, 
with the most simple ingenuity—after 
having arranged its parts and adjusted 
its proportions by the nicest laws of rea- 
son—you never knew him to rest con- 
tented, until he had thrown it home upon 
the conscience in a torrent of irresistible 
appeal, which, from the exuberance of 
his knowledge and invention, received 
no other interruption, than from thoughts 
so rapid and mighty, as to defy the 
grasp and distance the speed even of his 
own unrivalled powers of expression. 
Hence, Beye we may affirm with 
safety, t he carried the eloquence of 
the pulpit that of either the se- 
nate or the ; and it may be fairly 
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questioned, whether the English lan- 
guage ever found its climax till it re- 
ceived assistance from the splendid abili- 
ties of Mr. Hall.” 

Funeral Sermon by J. E. Giles. 


I pass over other animated and 
willing testimonies of a similar 
kind, and conclude with a charac- 
ter of Robert Hall as a preacher, 
given by one who, from long ac- 
quaintance, and apparent congeni- 
ality of miud, seems not less quali. 
fied to appreciate the peculiar 
modes and talents of his friend, 
than by superior tact and ability to 
describe them with equal truth and 
felicity. 

** Asa preacher he was unrivalled, at 
least in modern times; and perhaps no 
age of the church has produced his su- 
pee He was the first and the last of 

class. He stood alone among the 
company of preachers. This singularity 
did not arise from the predominance of 


any one quality; for others have pos- 


sessed one or more of his separate powers 
in an equal degree, but from that pecu- 
liar union and balance of many excel- 
lencies which in him was so remarkable, 
This honourable station has been ac- 
corded to him, not by the members of 
his own community alone ; but by the 
general consent of all liberal and intelli- 
gent men, who thus glorified God in him. 
** When he began, he was usually 
calm and collected, speaking in alow 
tone, and looking onward as he went, 
as if to survey afresh the region of 
thought he was about to traverse; but 
not often giving indications of those tor- 
rents of ence that were soon to be 
poured from his lips. Sometimes, at the 
commencement, he hesitated, and seemed 
exed, as if dissatisfied with what 

. intended to say ; at others, when 
he was about to h a truth or en- 
force a general principle, he would enter 
upon a course of clear and powerful rea- 
soning, rendered equally attractive and 
aston by the delectable parity and 
beanty of his style. In this case 
the sentences oe Sapo with roe 
exquisite care, appeared to have 
selected not merely the most ap; mprote > 
bat the only words which pak | his pur- 
pose, and yet delivered with such free- 
and ease that = © eaga the first 
“As he packer tr he increased in 
animation and strength of utterance, 
in his application of the principles he 
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had advanced, or the doctrine he 
had discussed, he grew more intense 
and ardent, and when he had risen to a 
certain pitch of holy excitément, his 
brow would expand, his countenance 
brighten, and drawing back his ma- 
jestic form in the pulpit, he would come 
forward again, charged with the fulness 
of his message to his hearers, and ad- 
dress them in tones and language 
‘which made every heart vibrate. But 
it was not with his lips only that he 
spoke ; his eloquence was more intellec- 
tual and spiritual than audible sounds 
could make it. His speaking eye told 
volumes. Whether beaming with be- 
nignity, or lighted up with intelligence 
or blazing with intense and ha lowed 
feeling, that eye indicated sentiments and 
emotions which words were not made to 
express. 

“* Itis impossible to describe the impres- 
sion which many of his most powerful 
sermons produced, the glow, the rapture, 
the delight with which they were heard, 
the breathless silence which prevailed in 
the assembly, so that even the ticking of 
the clock became an awful sound. is 
appeals were beyond measure affecting, 
and his — most urgent, with all 
the disadvantages of a weak voice, and 
sometimes with a rapid and hurried ‘ut- 
terence, he soared to the greatest heights 
of human eloquence. e carried his 
hearers with him as by an irresistible 
impulse, and induced, in many of them, 
an aspiration after the same heaven to 
which he was tending, and an admiration 
of the same God and Saviour whom he 
loved and adored..--..-- He sometimes 
ended abruptly, and sat down just when 
his hearers most wished him to proceed ; 
when he had enkindled in their breasts a 
love of holiness and truth, or had im- 
pressed them deeply with the importance 
of eternal things, or displayed the love of 
God in Christ, or unveiled to them the 
glories of the spiritual temple in which 
God dwells with his people, and they with 
him for ever.”— Funeral Sermon by New- 
ton Bosworth. 

The foregoing extracts might 
have been extended, and others 
added to them with advantage, but 
that it would render the article too 
long for your columns. Enough 
has been adduced to show the 
striking difference in the ideas of 
the writer who has given occasion 
to these remarks, and others who, 
surely with not less competence, 
had more than equal opportunities 


of judging of the impressiveness and 
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effect of the public discourses of 
this eminent minister of the Gospel 
of Christ. By more than one it 
has been confessed that they never 
knew what impression was or ‘‘ could 
be produced trom the pulpit, until 
they heard this incomparable man.” 

One point of comparison has 
not been particularly spoken to. 
Mr. Hall’s voict, which in the 
Observer is described as weak, and 
INHARMONIOUS !—Weak it cer- 
tainly was—unfortunately so for 
numbers of persons who eagerly 


crowded to the place of worship, _ 


but were not able to place them- 
selves within a moderate distance 
from the pulpit. But that it was 
inharmonious, I never heard till 
now, and would, I am sure, be 
denied by a very large majority of 
hearers. In the outset he was 
nearly inaudible to those who were 
not near to him, nor was his enun- 
ciation then distinct; but after 
speaking a short time his voice be- 
came clearer and stronger, and its 
tones not only perceptible, but 
grateful, and even musical upon the 
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ear. In conversation they were 
remarkable for this quality, and in 
public speaking there was an ap- 
propriate variety, corresponding to 
his theme. After the exordium, 
in which, as has been stated, nei- 
ther his voice nor enunciation was 
clear, he usually entered upon the 
argument of his subject, which he 
delivered with striking beauty, sim- 
plicity, and perspicuity, in an even 
flow of soft, mellifluous eloquence, 
calculated at once to convince 
and persuade the mind, and to win, 
not the attention only, but the 
affection of the hearers; then, ad- 
vancing to the application of the 
topic, to the heart and conscience, 
his feelings kindled with an ardent 
concern for their welfare, and he 
rose to a pitch of holy earnestness, 
both in voice and manner, which 
enchained the attention of every 
one present in silent emotion, and 
for the most part left upon the 
mind a deep conviction of the so- 
lemnity and importance of themes- 
sage to which he had been listening. 
Bristol. OMICRON. 





ON THE MONOPOLY OF THE MARRIAGE: CEREMONY, 


To the Editors—I HAVE just 
met with a passage in the Theolo- 
gical Institutes of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Watson, upon the subject of 
the religious celebration of mar- 
riage, which I beg to transmit for 
insertion in the pages of the Con- 
gregational Magazine, as it will 
serve to show, that the view taken 
in a late pamphlet is not one neces- 
sarily peculiar to the regular Dis- 
senters. In the third volume of 
that able work, (pp. 311, 312,) 
the excellent author, after some 
remarks, in the precise design of 
which I cannot agree with him, 
So far, at least, as they seem to 
imply that the Legislature may 
N.S. NO, 79, 


require all classes of subjects to 
use a certain form of religious ser- 
vice, as the only mode of cele- 
brating the matrimonial contract, 
thus proceeds : 


‘** That the ceremony should be 
confined ‘to the clergy of an esta- 
blished church is a different con- 
sideration, We are inclined to 
think that the religious effect 
would be greater, were the mi- 
nisters of each religious body to 
be authorised by the State to ce- 
lebrate marriages among their own 
people, due provision being made 
for the regular and secure registry 
of them, and to prevent the civil 
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laws respecting marriage from be- 
ing evaded.” 

This passage may be worthy of 
the consideration of the London 
Board of Congregational Mi- 
nisters, whose Secretary, at the 
adjourned meeting lately held for 
deliberation concerning a General 
Union, informed us, that *“ the 
only reason why common cause 
was not made with the Unitarians, 
when they first applied to be re- 


lieved from the present imposition, 
was because they made it a theo- 
logical question.” If, however, 
not strictly a theological question, 
involving a point of doctrine, it is 
surely entitled to be regarded in 
the light of a religious question, 
and, as such, may hereafter appear 
not unworthy of a more serious 
and careful attention than it has 
yet obtained. J. W. 

Highbury Place, May 21, 1831. 





THE PYRAMID. 


‘¢ What pyle ys this, what monumente ?”’ 


Dark frowning pile of hoar — ! 
By Egypt's king uprear’d, in ancient days, 
hose ea is built upon a rocky ridge, 
In tow’ring pride, uplifting its huge head 
O’er Lybian desert wild; from whence 
is seen 

The far-fam’d site of once renowned 
Memphis; 

Whose pride and glory was, that it gave 
birth 


To that proud temple raised, by human 
hb 


t 
To the god Apis —Stupendous structure ! 
The world’s deep wonder and astonish- 
ment! 
Enduring Pyramid! —Man’shandy-work, 
And through all times the trophy of his 
skill 
And lasting monument.--Three thousand 


years 

Have roll’d their changéful course, since 
Cheops * first 

Thy mighty structure plann’d; yet thou, 
upborne, 

Mocks at the tempest and the waste of 


years, 
Unscath'd and fadeless, ’mid a crumbling 
world ; 
The fall of empires and the change of 


Have pass’d unheeded off the face of 


earth ; 
Immutable thyself, tho’ all around 
Bows to the stern despoiler.-- Vast fabric! 
The proud achievement of a former age, 
Whose form gigantic strikes the asto- 
nished eye 
Of passing traveller: the Asiatic, 





* One of the ancient kings of Egypt, 
su to have been the founder of 
the largest of the Pyramids, which is said 
to have been built about 1200 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 


The dark Egyptian of that sunny land, 
As upward glancing turns his pen ter gaze 
On ms dread pile’s vast rude magnificence, 
Recalls the marvellous history of its rise, 
Thus handed down by his progenitors 
Thro’ the dim light of ages pass’d away : 
States have decayed ;-- what change of 
dynasties ! 
Where are the four great monarchies ?-- 
Where now 
The Babylonian--the Persian -- Gre- 
cian-- 
Roman--are no more :—Thou alone un- 
shaken, 
Rears to the sky thine undiminish’d form, 
While broken shafts and fallen columns 
strew'd, 
Mark’d the cold touch of wasting dull 
decay 
That hovers o’er the ruin it has made. 
Duration’s monument ! 
The “ eternal abode,” and sepulchre, 
biden. th’ imprison’d soul quits not the 
y, 
(So dark Egyptian superstition tells,) 
ut with th’ embalmed remains in silence 
sleeps, 
Pent up, immured in its mausdléam * 
Tho’ crowded Cairo's swath’d inhabitant 
Turns to behold thy height’s stability, 
As the sun’s ray falls on thy pinnacle, 
In secret pride, exalted at the sight 
Of what to him seemed stable as the earth: 
Yet in the march of time thou must decay, 
And rank grass mark the spot where thou 
hast stood ; 
The site scarce known, or spoken of in 


doubt 
E’en in the historic page, where once 
uprose 
Its spiral head, majestic, to the heav’ns, 
Earth’s proudest pyramid ! 
Shadwell. J.S. H. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





The Worship of the Serpent traced through- 
out the World, and its Traditions re- 
. ferred to the Events in Paradise ; proving 
the Temptation and Fall of Man by the 
instrumentality of a Serpent Tempter. 
By the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, 
M.A, late of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Hatchard and Son. 


THE volume before us is an at- 
tempt to establish the credibility of 
the temptation and fall of man in 
Paradise, by the agency of Satan 
in a serpent’s form, from the tes- 
timony of profane antiquity. Of 
the author we know nothing fur- 
ther than from his title-page; but 
as his performance is not only cre- 
ditable to himself, but a valuable 
contribution to the cause of truth, 
we have thought it advisable to 
bring it before our readers. Many 
criticisms and etymological con- 
jectures, we may premise, occur in 
these pages, to which we cannot 
consent; but these we shall pass 
by, to attend to Mr. Deane’s ge- 
neral argument—Ophiolatreia ex- 
isted in almost every considerable 
country of the ancient world, ergo, 
the narrative of Moses is powerfully 
corroborated by the prevalence of 
this singular superstition. 

The serpent-worship of the an- 
cients has been noticed by various 
writers, in the works of Kircher, 
Heinsius, Vossius, and Bochart, 
on the Continent; and our own 
Stillingfleet, Maurice, Stukeley, 
and Faber, there are some curious 
particulars, A tract by M. Johan 
Koch exists—De Cultu Serpentum, 
proving the existence of the idola- 
try in Scandinavia. Philip Olea- 
rius has also a treatise, entitled 
Ophiolatreia, mentioned by Bryant; 
and the erudite analyst has de- 
voted a chapter of his ‘* Analysis” 
to this subject. These are the 


principal works with which we are 
acquainted, relating to this singular 
feature in the idolatry of the ancient 
world. It appears, however, from 
Eusebius, that Sanchoniathan wrote 
a history of a serpent, of which bat 
one short fragment survives, which 
we shall cite as illustrative of our 
subject. ‘ Taautus,” says he, 
‘* first consecrated the basilisk, and 
introduced the worship of the ser- 
pent tribe; in which he was fol- 
lowed by the Pheenicians and 
Egyptians; for this animal was 
held by him to be the most in- 
spirited of all the reptiles, and of 
a fiery nature, inasmuch as it ex- 
hibits an incredible celerity, mov- 
ing by its spirit, without either 
hands or feet, or any of those ex- 
ternal organs, by which other ani- 
mals effect their motion; and in its 
progress it assumes a variety of 
forms, moving in a spiral course, 
and at what degree of swiftness it 
pleases. And it is very long-lived, 
and has the quality not only of 
putting off its old age, and assuming 
a second youth, but it receives a 
greater increase. And when it has 
fulfilled the appointed measure of 
its existence, it consumes itself: as 
Taautus has laid down in the sa- 
cred books, wherefore this animal 
is introduced in the sacred rites 
and mysteries.” Euseb, Prep. 
Evan. lib, i. c.10. From this frag- 
ment of one of the most ancient pro- 
fane writers, it appears, that at the 
remotest period, the serpent was re- 
garded as endowed with mysterious 
and celestial properties, and was 
hence held in religious veneration. 
Another treatise upon this subject 
is mentioned by the early writers, 
written by Pherecydes Syrus, and 
denominated ‘* Ophioneus ;” it is 
312 
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not now extant. Mr. Deane mo- 
destly professes to arrange the ob- 
servations of his predecessors, in a 
comprehensive syllabus; but after 
a careful perusal of his book, we 
must give him credit for discover- 
ing some new facts in the records 
of antiquity, of which, previously, 
we were unaware, 

It is observed by Grotius that 
the “ most ancient tradition among 
all nations, omnes gentes, is agree- 
able to the relation of Moses;” 
and in the contests between the 
early Christian church and the 
advocates of heathenism, several of 
the fathers undertook to raise from 
the authorities of their opponents, 
an argument in favour of the di- 
vine original of the Scriptures, 
A resemblance was observed be- 
tween the accounts of sacred writ, 
and those of profane history ; and 
the veracity and antiquity of the 
Hebrew writers received a strong 
collateral stream of evidence from 
the impure fount of Pagan learn- 
ing. This correspondence was 
seen by Celsus, but in common 
with his associates, he endeavoured 
to prove the fables of heathenism 
the source from whence the sacred 
writers had borrowed—the Phe- 
nician legend of Ophioneus, he re- 
gards as the prototype of the his- 
tory of Satan,—a representation 
triumphantly refuted by Origen. 
A somewhat similar plan has been 
pursued by the infidel writers of 
the French school—the contributors 
to the Dictionnaire Philosophique. 
Volney notices the resemblance 
between the life and miracles of 
Creeshna, the Hindoo divinity, and 
those of Christ; to get over the 
difficulty, however, he asserts the 
whole evangelical history to be a 
mutilated transcript of the fabulous 
mythology of the Orientals, dedu- 
cing in support of his hypothesis,the 
Greek christos, from the Hindoo 
chris-en, the one appellutive, unfortu- 
nately for his etymology, signifying 


anointed, and the other, denoting 
an object black, or dark blue, con- 
ferred on the Indian god, on ac- 
count of his black complexion, 

In modern times, the mythology 
of the ancients, their traditions, 
and histories, have been attentively 
examined to illustrate the accounts 
of Scripture. Sriking allusions are 
found to ancient occurrences, in 
the rites and mysteries of the early 
ages, memorials of them having 
been preserved by the family of 
Noah, and become interwoven 
with the idolatries of their descend- 
ants. Jacob Bryant, and his dis- 
ciple, Mr. Faber, have incurred in 
this investigation, no inconsiderable 
censure from men of learning; and 
it must be confessed, that they have 
frequently been seduced by a fa- 
vourite system to unwarrantable 
conclusions, and built hypotheses 
upon fanciful etymologies, and 
doubtful points of history, In 
going back to distant ages, we find 
ourselyes in a region of doubtful 
incidents, and perplexed with the 
delusionsof fable, the mind is easily 
led astray in the ‘‘ palpable ob- 
scure.” Jt is an oft-repeated say- 
ing, that fiction is the soul of poe- 
try; with equal propriety it may be 
said with reference to all the na- 
tions of the East, with bat one 
exception, that fiction was the 
medium by which philosophy im- 
parted her lessons, and histor her 
narrations. The early oe of 
the Orientals were filled up, to a 
great extent, by the imagination of 
their writers, who admitted conjec- 
ture to explain what was obscure, 
and faney to determine when all 
was uncertain, ‘Tradition was thus 
embellished by imagination; the 
page of history received a false 
colouring; and a glittering struc- 
ture was reared, which gratified the 
credulous, and even pleased the 
spectator, who suspected, from its 
architectural incongruity, the sta- 
bility of the edifice he contemplated. 
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Hence, in the records of former 
times, we find accounts of events 
that never occurred; of empires 
that never existed ; of persons who 
never flourished. It requires, then, 
a vigorous intellect to discriminate 
between truth and fable—to stand 
on the utmost verge of light, and 
throw with steady hand the sound- 
ing-line over the battlements of 
legitimate history; aud it is, in- 
deed, a matter of surprise, that the 
analyst, and his follower alluded to, 
have failed so little in penetrating 
the region of darkness, exploring its 
extent, and fathoming its depths. 
While, however, we are not pre- 
pared to enter fully into the system 
of these able writers, while we 
withhold our assent from their phi- 
lological scheme, still we acquiesce 
in the great principle, that if the 
early history, contained in the 
Pentateuch, be authentic, it is only 
natural to expect, that same traces 
of it @hould be found in Pagan 
records, This position we lay down 
with reference to the events recorded 
in the antediluvian history,—such 
as the creation—the primitive fe- 
licity of man—his fall by the 
agency of a malignant demon, 
clothed with a dracontic form—the 
depravity of his descendants—their 
longevity, &c.: and though we 
cannot coincide with many of the 
writers we have mentioned—though 
we by no means discover: in the 
Titans of classical antiquity, the 
“giants in the earth in those 
days,”—yet we do believe that the 
traditions of the pagan world, dark 
and incoherent as they at first ap- 
pear, when stripped of their alle- 
gorical dress, strikingly confirm, 
because they are strikingly ana- 
logous to the Mosaic narrative. 

“ All are descended,” says Mr. Deane; 
“* from the same family in the ark, and 
it is more than probable that some vestiges 
of the original history of man, were 
preserved in the traditions of the more 


enlightened Gentiles. Such is the con- 
clusion of unprejudiced reason ; and in 
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full accordance, it has been ascertained 
that the philosopher, the mythologist, and 
the uneducated idolater of every nation, 
bears witness in his writings, in his fables, 
or in his religion, to the truth of the 
Mosaic history.”—p. 22. 

Mr. Deane commences his illus- 
tration of this position, by noticing 
the heathen allusions to the fall and 
depravity of man; we shall, how- 
ever, though it may be travelling a 
little out of the record, place first 
before our readers, a slight sketch 
of the testimony of profane anti- 
quity to his primitive felicity. An 
idea of the pristine innocence and 
integrity of man has been very 
generally diffused throughout the 
pagan world from remote antiquity. 
We meet with it in the productions 
of Hesiod ; in the pages of Rome’s 
philosophic poet; in the wild songs 
of the Scandinavian bards; and 
traces of the doctrine are found 
blended with the mythological sys- 
tems of most of the ancient nations. 
Barbarous tribes have ever been 
found regarding their forefathers 
with a religious reverence; tradi-+ 
tion recognising them as having 
been the favourites of the immor- 
tals; the peculiar objects of their 
care, upon whom they bestowed 
their choicest blessings. In classical 
literature reference is frequently 
made to a golden age, thus desig- 
nated because of its superiority in 
every respect to every posterior 
period. The poets have given to 
the picture they have drawn the 
highest colouring, representing it as 
an era when the earth was crowned 
with plenty, and its inhabitants 
blessed with peace. It was spring- 
time with the world; benevolent 
deities presided over it; and all 
nature smiled under their beautiful 
dominion. 

‘ Ver erat eternum—— 
natos sine semine flores.” 

A remembrance of Adam’s ori- 
ginal happiness seems thus to have 
been cherished by his descendants, 
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though obscured in the lapse of 
ages by fable, and corrupted b 
superstition. The Hindoos loo 
back upon a Satza-age, or age of 
perfection ; the Runic songs of the 
Gothic scalds celebrate, likewise, a 
golden period; and the Mexicans 
fondly cherish the memory of their 
Bochica, distinguished for his bene- 
volence and virtue, but robbed of 
his happiness by the machinations 
of his beautiful and cunning wife. 

Te TTAPAAELZOY de exova rov 
Adkwos knrov cwleww renoue, says 
Justin Martyr; and what he af- 
firms with reference to the garden 
of Alcinous, may be affirmed like- 
wise respecting all the consecrated 
groves and gardens of antiquity; 
they were heathen representations 
of Paradise. Enclosures, sacred 
to devotion, filled with the most 
fragrant plants and trees, and orna- 
mented with pavilions and foun- 
tains, were common throughout the 
East. Strabo mentions one near 
the source of the Orontes, which he 
calls Tlapadecow, the title given by 
the Alexandrine Jews to the garden 
of Eden. The vale of Tempe, the 
horti Adonis of Pliny, the paradise 
of Phaneas, even in the Side of 
Mount Lebanon, and the cele- 
brated Hesperides, must be fa- 
miliar to every reader of classical 
literature. The custom here al- 
luded to, was not a distinguishing 
characteristic of the mythology of 
one nation, but of the whole orien- 
tal world, and was transferred from 
the East to the most distant settle- 
ments of mankind, and hence not 
only the Brahmins of Asia, but the 
Scythians in their regions of snow 
and frost, and the Druids of Gaul 
and Mona, celebrated the mysteries 
of their religion, offered their sacri- 
fices, and practised the  severi- 
ties of bodily mortification in the 
shades of the embowering fo- 
Test. 

Equally striking intimations of 
the fall and degeneracy of man- 
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kind are found in the records of 
the ancient heathen. This truth, 
so impressively inculcated in the 
scripture revelation, was taught by 
the mythologist, poet, and philo- 
sopher of Greece and Rome, who 
recognised the termination of the 
golden period, and subsequent ages 
of deterioration. ‘ I have heard,” 
says Plato, ‘* from wise men, that 
we are now dead, and that the 
body is our sepulchre;” and so 
strong is the resemblance, which 
many passages in his writings bear, 
to the picture of primeval truth, 
drawn by the hand of inspiration, 
that Numenius could exclaim— 
Te yap eore WAdrovy » Mwvose 
arruwy. The propitiatory ritual 
of Paganism clearly indicates, 
that an impression of lost integrity 
—a consciousness of offence—has 
been felt by the human race. Ina 
the remotest regions of the globe, 
among the classic inhabitants of 
Italy and Greece, as welb as the 
barbarous tribes who have made 
the thicknesses of the forest their 
habitation, ordinances of blood, as 
offerings of atonement, have been 
celebrated. Every country has 
had its altar, upon which the ani- 
mal or human victim has quivered 
beneath the sacrificial knife of the 
priest, to appease the wrath and 
avert the vengeance of the national 
deity. In this practice we have a 
tacit acknowledgment of human 
apostacy,—a proof that man has 
been possessed of no sense of in- 
nocence to fortify his mind,—but 
that he has laboured under the 
awful apprehension, that owing to 
rebellion aud impurity, he has ex- 

sed himself to the displeasure of 
is Almighty ruler. 


“ It is not only,” says Mr. Deane, “ to 
the existence of a natural corruption in 
man, that the philosophy of heathenism 
so strongly alludes; but minuter traces 
of the fall are to be recognised in the 
traditionary legends of heathen mytho- 
logy. The most remarkable corrobora- 
tion, however, of the Mogaic history is 
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to be found in those fables which involve 
the mythological serpent, and in the wor- 
ship which was so generally offered to 
him throughout the world. The worship 
of the serpent may be traced in almost 
every religion through ancient Asia, Eu- 
rope, Africa, and America.”’—p. 32. 

It must, however, be remembered, 
that the practice of serpent-wor- 
ship has not been peculiar to the 
heathen world; the Jews, previous 
to the reign of Hezekiah, had so 
far apostatised as to become 
Ophites; and in the second cen- 
tury there was asect of Christian 
heretics, called by Epiphanius 
Ogira. Hezekiah removed the 
high places, and brake the images, 
aud cut down the groves, and brake 
in pieces the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made: for unto those 
days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it, and he called it 
Nehushtan.”* That remarkable in- 
terposition of providence in the 
wilderness, in which real serpents 
were the instruments of death, and 
a representative one the medium of 
deliverance to their fathers, con- 
nected with a knowledge of para- 
disaical events, in which the same 
animal acted an equally important 
part, had thus led the Jews to the 
worship of the image of the reptile, 
to pay divine honours to Nehush- 
tan, a piece of brass, the brazen ser- 
vent. The Christian heresy al- 
luded to, it is scarce credible, was 
one of the earliest, and sprung out 
of that of the Nicolitans and Gnos- 
tics. It is mentioned by Clemens 
Alexandrinus,+ Tertullian,t and 
Epiphanius,§ and consisted in ho- 
nouring the serpent in the place of 
the Saviour. The Gnostics, we 
are expressly informed, taught that 
the ruler of the world was of a 
dracontic form, and believed all 
wisdom to belong to the serpent as 





* 2 Kings, xviii. 4. 

+t Clemens, ii. 7, p. 900. 

$ Tert. De Prescript. Here. c. 47. 
p. 221. 

§ Epiphanius. Heres. 37, p. 267. 
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the author of knowledge to men. 
The following account is given by 
Epiphanius of these heretics: 
‘“They keep a live serpent in a 
chest; and at the time of the myste- 
ries entice him out, by placing bread 
before him upon a table. Opening 
his door, he comes out, and having 
ascended the table, folds himself 
about the bread. This they call a 
perfect sacrifice, They not only 
break and distribute this among the 
votaries, but whosoever will, may 
kiss the serpent. This the wretch- 
ed people call the eucharist. They 
conclude the mysteries by singing 
a hymn through him to the Supreme 
Father.” There are many coins 
and gems in existence, which con- 
clusively point out the attempt, 
that, at one period of the church 
was made to bring in this instance, 
the “‘temple of God and idols” 
into agreement ; these are the amu- 
lets and coins of the Egyptian 
Gnostics, which exhibit represen- 
tations of the serpent, in connexion 
with the sacred terms Adonai, &c. 
It was, however, among the pro- 
fessedly heathen, that the dracontic 
race were especially honoured ; 
throughout the habitable world 
they have been regarded as divine, 
oracular, and talismanic; the de- 
graded intellect of man has paid 
homage to the insignificance of the 
reptile; and so prevalent has this 
peculiar idolatry been, that the re- 
mark of Stillingfleet is by no means 
exaggerated : ‘* wherever the devil 
reigned, the serpent was held in 
some peculiar veneration.” 

Mr. Deane’s observations, in re- 
ply to a very natural inquiry, with 
reference to this subject, are so 
just, that we cannot forbear to 
quote them. 

“But how an object of abhorrence,” 
says he, “‘could have been exalted into 
an object of veneration, must be referred 
to the subtilty of the arch enemy himself, 
whose constant enfleavour has been ra- 
ther to corrupt thay obliterate the true 
faith, that in the perpetual conflict be- 
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tween truth and error, the-mind of man 
might be more surely confounded and de- 
based. Among other devices, that of 
elevating himself into an object of ado- 
ration, has ever been the most cherished. 
It was that which he proposed to our 
Lord: ‘ All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me !’ 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that the 
same being who had the presumption to 
make this proposal to the Son of God, 
should have had the address to insinuate 
himself into the worship of the children 
of men. In this he was, unhappily, but 
too well seconded by the natural ten- 
dency of human corruption. The unen- 
lightened heathen, in obedience to the 
voice of nature, acknowledged his de- 
pendence upon a superior being. His 
reason assured him that there must be a 
God ; his conscience assured him that God 
was good, but he felt and acknowledged 
the prevalence of evil, and attributed it, 
naturally, to an evil agent. But as the 
evil spirit, to his unillumined mind, 
osemen as omnipotent as the good agent, 
he worshipped both; the one, that he 
might propitiate his kindness; the other, 
that he might avert his displeasure. The 
great point of devil-worship being gained, 
namely, the acknowledgment of the evil 
spirit as God, the transition to idolatry be- 
came easy. The mind once darkened by 
the admission of an allegiance divided be- 
tween God and Satan, became gradually 
more feeble and superstitious, until at 
length sensible objects were called ia to 
aid the weakness of degraded intel- 
lect; and from their first form as 
symbols, passed rapidly through the 
successive stages of apotheosis, until 
they were elevated intocops. Of these, 
the most remarkable was the sERPENT ; 
upon the basis of traditicn, regarded, 
first, as the symbol of the malignant be- 
ing ; subsequently considered talismanic 
and oracular ; and lastly, venerated and 
worshipped as Divine.’—pp. 33, 34. 


Mr. Deane looks first to Asia 
for traces of this singular worship, 
and commences his inquiry with 
the idolatry of Babylon. The 
name of the national god of Chal- 
dea, Bel, he thinks an abbreviation 
of Ob-el, the serpent-god; the 
name of the sacred serpent, in the 
ancient language of Canaan, ac- 
cording to Bryant, being variously 
pronounced aub, ab, oub, ob, Many 
of the Greek writers call the Chal- 
dee deity, Beliar, which Hesychius 
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interprets a dragon, or great serpent ; 
and it is nota little remarkable, 
that Clemens Alexandrinus writes 
Bedscap in 2 Cor. vi.15. ‘ What 
concord hath Christ with Belial.” 
Pillars sacred to the god, Ob-el, 
were common throughout the east; 
these gradually tapered to a point, 
after the manner of the serpent, 
and bore the name of the deity to 
whom they were consecrated, Hel- 
lenized into ofsedicxoc, from whence 
comes our word obelisk. The story 
of Bel and the Dragon, however 
apocryphal, is demonstrative of the 
idolatry of the serpent in Babylon; 
from it we learn, that live serpents 
were sacredly preserved there, and 
held in religious veneration. ‘* In 
that same place there was a great 
dragon, which they of Babylon 
worshipped. And the king said 
unto Daniel, Wilt thou say that 
this is of brass? lo! he eateth and 
drinketh : thou canst not say he is 
no living god; therefore, worship 
him.” 

“Subject to the king of Babylon was 
Assyria, and the people of this country 
are said to have borne a ‘dragon’ upon 
their standard. It is observed by Bryant, 
that in most countries the original mili- 
tary standard was descriptive of the deity 
they worshipped. We may, therefore, 
infer, that the dragon ensign of the 
Assyrians denoted their devotion to the 
same idolatry.”—pp. 46, 47. 

The above passage directs our 
attention to a very curious custom. 
Most of the nations of antiquity, 
and we know for certain the Ro- 
mans paid particular respect to 
their military insignia, none but 
objects held in the highest venera- 
tion were selected to adorn their 
banners, and hence the loss of a 
standard, or the capture of one 
from the enemy, was regarded as 
an evil or auspicious omen in the 
conflict. It is surely, then, a sin- 
gular circumstance, that the ser- 

ent should have been elevated 

fore the military of almost all 
nations as an ensign. We have 
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the authority of Vopiscus, that 
the dracontic standard prevailed 
among the Persians, for, at the 
taking of Palmyra by the emperor 
Aurelian, Persici Dracones, un- 
doubtedly military insignia, fell 
into the hands of his troops. In 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, the 
Romans had, at the head of each 
cohort, a dragon standard, not an 
embroidered or woven representa- 
tion, but an image carried on a 
pole. Draconarii was the title given 
to the bearer of these ensigns, and 
it is not improbable that the French 
have derived their word dragon, 
and we our dragoon, denoting a 
rr of cavalry, from it. M. 

och ( De Cultu tum ) notices 
the same standard borne by the 
Parthians, Danes, Scythians, Sax- 
ons, and Chinese; and when we 
remember that the martial insignia 
of the ancients were usually objects 
of réligious veneration and worship, 
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the striking facts alluded to go 
far to illustrate the hypothesis 
of our author, The -military cus- 
toms of antiquity abound with al- 
lusions to this singular superstition, 
which we have not space now to 
specify. ‘* As he went,” says He- 
siod of Hercules, ‘* his adamantine 
shield sounded—in a circle two 
dragons were suspended lifting 
up their heads.” Menelaus had a 
similar device upon his shield, and 
the breastplate and baldrick of 
Agamemnon, according to Homer, 
exhibited a triple-headed serpent. 
The celebrated hierogram of the cir- 
cle, wing, and serpent, so prevalent 
under various modifications through- 
out the east, is illustrated at great 
length in the chapter on Persia. 
Upon the ruins of Naki Rustan, on 
the tomb of Osymandias at Thebes, 
and over the portals of the temples 
of Luxore, Esnay, and Dendara 


in Upper Egypt, the sacred symbol 





























is found. Take away the wings 
from the circle, and the figure 
used by the Greeks, according to 
Selden, in abbreviated writing, to 
signify the deity, and the exact 
form of the celebrated temple of 
the Druids at Abury, in Wiltshire, 
appears. Upon the triumphal 
arches of Pekin, the sacred circle 
is exhibited between two serpents, 
emblems, probably, of two the prin- 
ciples claiming the universe. 
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Much curious learning has been 
employed to explain the origin and 
meaning of this device. Upon 
the authority of a theory at- 
tributed to Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus, a oo repre- 
sentation of the Trinity has been 
recognized in it by Kircher, Cud- 
worth, and Maurice. There does 
not, however, appear to be sufli- 
cient authority for this supposition ; 
and as speculation on our part, 
now, would be fruitless, we shall 
content ourselves with regarding 
the serpent, sculptured upon the 
temples of Egypt, the tombs of 
Thebes, and the sacred edifices of 
Persia, as a proof of the high re- 
gard in which it was held. Pas- 
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tween truth and error, the-mind of man 
might be more surely confounded and de- 
based. Among other devices, that of 
elevating himself into an object of ado- 
ration, has ever been the most cherished. 
It was that which he proposed to our 
Lord: ‘ All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me !’ 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that the 
same being who had the presumption to 
make this proposal to the Son of God, 
should have had the address to insinuate 
himself into the worship of the children 
of men. In this he was, unhappily, but 
too well seconded by the natural ten- 
dency of human corruption. The unen- 
lightened heathen, in obedience to the 
voice of nature, acknowledged his de- 
pendence upon a superior being. His 
reason assured him that there must be a 
God ; his conscience assured him that God 
was good, but he felt and acknowledged 
the prevalence of evil, and attributed it, 
naturally, to an evil agent. But as the 
evil spirit, to his unillumined mind, 
seemed as omnipotent as the good agent, 
he worshipped both; the one, that he 
might propitiate his kindness; the other, 
that he might avert his displeasure. The 
great point of devil-worship being gained, 
namely, the acknowledgment of the evil 
spirit as God, the transition to idolatry be- 
came easy. The mind once darkened by 
the admission of an allegiance divided be- 
tween God and Satan, became gradually 
more feeble and superstitious, until at 
length sensible objects were called ia to 
aid the weakness of degraded intel- 
lect; and from their first form as 
symbols, passed rapidly through the 
successive stages of apotheosis, until 
they were elevated intocops. Of these, 
the most remarkable was the sERPENT ; 
= the basis of vag pemnetee, 
as the symbol of the malignant be- 
inet subsequently considered talismanic 
and oracular ; pos | lastly, venerated and 
worshipped as Divine.’—pp. 33, 34. 


Mr. Deane looks first to Asia 
for traces of this singular worship, 
and commences his inquiry with 
the idolatry of Babylon. The 
name of the national god of Chal- 
dea, Bel, he thinks an abbreviation 
of Ob-el, the serpent-god; the 
name of the sacred serpent, in the 
ancient language of Canaan, ac- 
cording to Bryant, being variously 
pronounced aub, ab, oub, ob. Many 
of the Greek writers call the Chal- 
dee deity, Beliar, which Hesychius 
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interprets a dragon, or great serpent ; 
and it is nota little remarkable, 
that Clemens Alexandrinus writes 
Bedstap in 2 Cor. vi. 15. ‘* What 
concord hath Christ with Belial.” 
Pillars sacred to the god, Ob-el, 
were common throughout the east; 
these gradually tapered to a point, 
after the manner of the serpent, 
and bore the name of the deity to 
whom they were consecrated, Hel- 
lenized into ofedoxoc, from whence 
comes our word obelisk. The story 
of Bel and the Dragon, however 
apocryphal, is demonstrative of the 
idolatry of the serpent in Babylon; 
from it we learn, that live serpents 
were sacredly preserved there, and 
held in religious veneration. ‘* In 
that same place there was a great 
dragon, which they of Babylon 
worshipped. And the king said 
unto Daniel, Wilt thou say that 
this is of brass? lo! he eateth and 
drinketh: thou canst not say he is 
no living god; therefore, worship 
him.” 

** Subject to the king of Babylon was 
Assyria, and the people of this country 
are said to have borne a ‘dragon’ upon 
their standard. It is observed by Bryant, 
that in most countries the original mili- 
tary standard was descriptive of the deity 
they worshipped. We may, therefore, 
infer, that the dragon ensign of the 
Assyrians denoted their devotion to the 
same idolatry.”—pp. 46, 47. 

The above passage directs our 
attention to a very curious custom. 
Most of the nations of antiquity, 
and we know for certain the Ro- 
mans paid particular respect to 
their military insignia, none but 
objects held in the highest venera- 
tion were selected to adorn their 
banners, and hence the loss of a 
standard, or the capture of one 
from the enemy, was regarded as 
an evil or auspicious omen in the 
conflict. It is surely, then, a sin- 
gular circumstance, that the ser- 
po should have been elevated 

fore the military of almost all 
nations as an ersign. We have 
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the authority of Vopiscus, that 
the dracontic standard prevailed 
among the Persians, for, at the 
taking of Palmyra by the emperor 
Aurelian, Persici Dracones, un- 
doubtedly military insignia, fell 
into the hands of his troops. In 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, the 
Romans had, at the head of each 
cohort, a dragon standard, not an 
embroidered or woven representa- 
tion, but an image carried on a 
pole. Draconarii was the title given 
to the bearer of these ensigns, and 
it is not improbable that the French 
have derived their word dragon, 
and we our dragoon, denoting a 
species of cavalry, from it. M. 

och (DeCultu entum ) notices 
the same standard borne by the 
Parthians, Danes, Scythians, Sax- 
ons, and Chinese; and when we 
remember that the martial insignia 
of the ancients were usually objects 
of religious veneration and worship, 


the striking facts alluded to go 
far to illustrate the hypothesis 
of our author, The -military cus- 
toms of antiquity abound with al- 
lusions to this singular superstition, 
which we have not space now to 
specify. ‘* As he went,” says He- 
siod of Hercules, ‘* his adamantine 
shield sounded—in a circle two 
dragons were suspended lifting 
up their heads.” Menelaus had a 
similar device upon his shield, and 
the breastplate and baldrick of 
Agamemnon, according to Homer, 
exhibited a triple-headed serpent. 
The celebrated hierogram of the cir- 
cle, wing, and serpent, so prevalent 
under various modifications through- 
out the east, is illustrated at great 
length in the chapter on Persia. 
Upon the ruins of Naki Rustan, on 
the tomb of Osymandias at Thebes, 
and over the portals of the temples 
of Luxore, Esnay, and Dendara 
in Upper Egypt, the sacred symbol 





























is found. Take away the wings 
from the circle, and the figure 
used by the Greeks, according to 
Selden, in abbreviated writing, to 
signify the deity, and the exact 
form of the celebrated temple of 
the Druids at Abury, in Wiltshire, 
appears. Upon the triumphal 
pt of Pekin, the sacred dhicte 
is exhibited between two serpents, 
emblems, probably, of two the prin- 
ciples claiming the universe. 
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Much curious learning has been 
employed to explain the origin and 
meaning of this device. Upon 
the authority of a theory at- 
tributed to Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus, a hieroglyphical repre- 
sentation of the Trinity has been 
recognized in it by Kircher, Cud- 
on and Maurice. There does 
not, however, appear to be sufli- 
cient authority for this supposition ; 
and as speculation on our part, 
now, would be fruitless, we shall 
content ourselves with regarding 
the serpent, sculptured upon the 
temples of Egypt, the tombs of 
Thebes, and the sacred edifices of 
Persia, as a proof of the high re- 
gard in which it was held. Pas- 
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Sing by some interesting notices of 
Hindostan, China, Japan, Arabia, 
Asia Minor, &c. we come to the 
celebrated Tyrian medals, so de- 
monstrative of the serpent entering 
deeply as a genius loci into the 
religious system of the Phenicians, 
and we cannot do better than con- 
fine ourselves to Mr. Deane’s ac- 
count, These coins, we may pre- 
mise, have been engraved by 
Maurice, in the sixth volume of his 
Indian Antiquities, and are gene- 
rally regarded as of no higher an- 
tiquity than the age of Alexander 
the Great. 

“No. 1, represents a tree between two 
rude stones, which are erect: round the 
trunk of the tree is coiled a serpent. At 
the lower part of the medal, in one cor- 
ner, is an altar, denoting that the medal 
is descriptive of religious rites. The two 
rude stones are the Petre Ambrosia, so 
well known to antiquaries, and of the 
kind of which the Celtic temples were 
coumpeen’. The two stones here are in- 
tended, doubtless, as a representation of 
an Ophite temple. 

No. 2, represents a burning altar. Two 
serpents are rising from the two front 
angles of the base. On the left is the ce- 
lebrated caduceus without wings. 

“No. 3, exhibits a naked man, stand- 
ing between two serpents, which are 
erect upon one coil, and turning from 
him is is a medal of Berytus; the 
rest are Tyrian. 

“ No. 4, represents the Tyrian Hercu- 
les (Ogmius) contending with a serpent. 
The man has a large stone in his right 
hand, and is in the act of throwing it. The 
serpent is erect upon one coil. Behind 
the man is a sea-shell, denoting Tyre. 

“No. 5, presents us with a very large 
Petre Am arog ape oe entwined 
a large serpent in a defensive posture. 
On the right is a sea-shell, on the left 
a palm tree. 

“No. 6, represents an altar with a 
burning sacrifice. In frotit is a serpent 
with a radiated head, gazing upon the 
altar.” —p. 95. 

“These coins are remarkable, as 
exhibiting ophiolatreia to us under 
anew aspect, connected with trees 
as sacred symbols. Fabretti (Jn- 
scrip. Antiq.) has engraved some 
relics of: Greek sculpture, which 
exhibit the same interesting con- 
nexion. 
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** No. 1, represents a tree encircled by 
a serpent, an altar appears in front, and 


a boy on horseback is seen approaching 
it. The inscription states this to be a 
monument dedicated by Glycon to his in- 
fant son Euhemerus. 

No. 2, an equestrian approaching an 
altar at the foot of a tree, about the 
branches of which a serpent is entwined. 

**No. 3. Inthe centre is a tree with 
a serpent enfoldingit. To the right of the 
tree is a naked female, holding in her 
hand a chalice under the serpent’s mouth, 
and near her a man in the attitude of 
supplication to the serpent.”—p. 215. 


It is evident, then, from the 
Tyrian coins and Greek sculptures, 
that some mysterious connexion 
was supposed to exist between the 
sacred serpent and trees; and when 
we find this idea not peculiar to 
the Levant, where some knowled. 
of it might have been obtained di- 
rectly from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
but prevailing largely among the 
heathen, we are disposed to regard 
it as another branch of traditionary 
evidence to the truth of the Mosaic 
record, 

In the early ages, the produc- 
tions of vegetative nature were re- 
garded with superstitious reverence, 
and the heathens generally re- 
sorted to the shades of the grove 
to worship their false divinities. 
Hence the command was given 
the Israelites utterly to destroy 
the places where the Canaanites 
‘served their gods under every 
green tree: and ye shall burn 
their groves with fire.” To guard 
the Abrahamic family against imi- 
tating their idolatrous worship, the 
following injunction was given: 
** Thou shalt not plant thee a grove 
of any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord thy God.” In process of 
time, however, when the Jewish 
church became corrupt, we find 
them adopting the practice of their 
idolatrous neighbours. Hence, we 
are told that Maachah, the mother 
of Abijam ‘‘ made an idol in a 
grove ;” and allusions to this forbid- 
den custom frequently occur. 
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**When I had brought them into the 


and 

“ Which I sware that I would give unto 
them; 

“Then they saw every high hill, and 
every thick tree ; 

** And there they slew their victims.” 

Ezek. xx. 28. 
“On the top of the mountains they sa- 


crifice ; 

** And on the hills they burn incense ; 

*€ Under the oak, and the poplar, 

“ And the ilex, because her shade is plea- 
sant.” Hesea iv. 13. 


At the remote era of the pa- 
triarchal church, before the grosser 
corruptions of idolatry were in- 
troduced, to particular plants and 
trees a peculiar respect was paid. 
The shade of the wide-spreading 
oak was dear to the Hebrew pa- 
triarch: Abraham “ passed through 
the land unto the place of Sichem, 
unto the plain (or oak) of Moreh.” 
The Hebrew eilon, Parkhurst ren- 
ders a ‘* species of oak,” and the 
LXX. translate it ryv dpyy rnv 
vindny, the lofty oak. The pa- 
triarch we find selecting a similar 
spot to perform a solemn act of 
devotion: he “ planted a grove 
in Beersheba, and called there on 
the name of the Lord.” The word 
eshel is also rendered by Park- 
hurst an oak; and Theodotion, in 
1 Samuel xxxi. 13, translates it 
dpve. At the period when the 
great national covenant was rati- 
fied, we are told that Joshua ‘‘tooka 
great stone and set it up there under 
an oak, that was by the sanctuary 
of the Lord.” The apostate Jews 
are reproved by the prophet for 
paying honours to this tree : “* they 
shall be ashamed of the oaks which 
ye have desired.” All this forci- 

ly reminds us of the sylva alta of 
Jove, and the fucusve of Diana ; 
and of the practice of worship- 
ping under oaks which prevailed 
so generally among the ancients, 
The Greeks regarded the tree as 
oracular, and the Druids venerated 
it as an emblem of the Supreme 
Being : hence, according to Pliny 
and others, the name literally sig- 
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nifies the oak prophet or priest, the 
Celtic dru or deru being derived from 
the Greek dpve, an oak, Super- 
stitions, however, among the an- 
cients, not only invested trees 
with a peculiar sanctity, but con- 
nected serpents with them as 
sacred symbols, This union is 
recognized by the Fetiches of 
Whidah—the coins of Tyre—the 
monumental inscriptions of the 
Greeks—the Gothic mythology— 
and QOuzel tells us of the Sarma- 
tians, that they had no “‘sacred rites, 
but worshipped serpents and trees.” 
Thewomen of the Vandals, aceord- 
ing to Koch, kept the sacred reptile 
in hollow oaks ;and approached him 
with the most abject humility, bring- 
ing offerings of milk, So late as the 
close of the seventh century, we 
find the same superstition in Italy, 
for Barbatus, Bishop of Benevento, 
discovered some of the inhabitants, 
who were Lombards, worshipping 
a golden viper und a tree—the tree 
he cut down, and the viper he 
melted for a sacramental chalice— 
Milner’s Hist. Besides the coins 
which we have noticed, there is 
the following, engraved in Bryant's 
Analysis—a medal of Tyre. 





Here we observe a tree between 
two Petre Ambrosix—a serpent 
is twined about it—at the base 
there is the wolf and shell, the 
usual Tyrian emblems. It is na- 
tural to ask, “‘ Whence arose this 
singular union?” Was it the in- 
vention of the Phoenician priest- 
hood, and conveyed by them in 
commercial enterprise to the far 
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distant Whidanese, and the equally 
remote Hyperborean? or have we, 
in the paradisaical serpent, and 
trees; the prototypes of this singular 
idolatry? The latter seems to us 
the most probable solution. 

We had intended to have devoted 
some remarks to inquire how the 
serpent came to be a symbol of 
HEsculapius, the “ god of healing.” 
A writer in the Foreign Quarterly 
is inclined to find the origin of 
this, in the elevation of the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, as sana- 
tory to the Israelites. This hint 
has been thrown out by Calmet, 
and we are disposed to admit its 
probability, though Mr. Deane 
objects to it. We must, however, 
dismiss the subject with observing, 
that live serpents were kept in the 
temples of HEsculapius, the most 
celebrated of which was at Perga- 
mus, the site of one of the seven 
Asian churches, remarkably stig- 
matized in Scripture as “‘ Satan’s 
seat” —‘* where Satan dwelleth.” 

We must pass by the mythology 
of the African nations, with the sin- 
gle remark, that the god Thoth was 

bolized by the serpent ; hence 
cclen of the seventh letter of the 
Egyptian alphabet, sacred to him 
—a serpent standing upon his tail ; 
and hence also the form of the cor- 
responding letter in the Greek 


alphabet Z ¢. 

(To be continued.) 

A Memoir of the Rev. Edward Payson, 
D. D., late Pastor of the Second Church 
in Portland, United States, London : 
Seeley and Burnside. 1830. 6s. 

Ir has been said by an elegant 

and a pious writer, that “of all the 

various species of history, perhaps 

biography yields the most im- 
ovement, especially when it re- 

ates to persons whose rank and 

situation in the world were not 
very different from our own.” The 
justness of these remarks we fully 
concede. Nor, perhaps, are any 
set of men so much indebted to 
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the biographies of their predeces- 
sors as the ministers of the gos- 
pel; a consideration which ma 
at least apologise for the multipli- 
cation of such works. But what- 
ever view may be taken of 
publishing the lives of some men, 
Dr. Payson was, in many respects, 
an original, and, as such, a legiti- 
mate, subject for the pen of bio. 
graphy. 

s Dr. Payson, though emi- 
nently great and eminently good, 
and though for many years he oc- 
cupied a distinguished place in 
the attention of the American pub. 
lic, may be unknown tothe greater 
part of our readers (a mortifying 
thought to the lovers of human 
fame), we shall commence our re- 
ay, by tracing the outlines of his 
ife. 

Dr. Edward Payson was born 
at Rindge, in New Hampshire, 
July 25, 1783. His father, the 
Rev. Seth Payson, D.D. was’the 
pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that place. He is 
characterized as ‘a man of piety 
and public spirit, distinguished as 
a clergyman, and favourably 
known as an author.” His mo- 
ther was a woman of talents as 
well as of religion, who appears to 
great advantage in the work before 
us. The time of the subject of 
this memoir was, during his early 
days, divided between labour and 
study. 

“ His father, 7) —_ — wl 
count es ved the means 
oamed ie family, in part, from a 
farm, which his sons assisted in culti- 
vating. From his share in these agricul- 
tural labours, the sabject of this memoir 


was not es particularly in the 
busy seasons of the year. But whatever 
was his employment, though he a 

to have engaged in it with cheerfulness, 
and to have prosecuted it with fidelity, 
his thirst for knowledge was the ruling 
passion of his soul.”—p. 10. 


The initiatory education of Dr. 
Payson appears to have been con- 
ducted with a view to the ministry. 
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But “after his preparatory course 
was completed, his father delayed 
sending him to college, assigning 
as the reason, that he saw in him 
no certain indications of special 
seriousness, and could not, there- 
fore, consistently educate him; 
that it were better on all accounts 
to retain him on the farm; for, 
added he, to give you a liberal 
education (we presume he meant 
for the ministry) while destitute of 
religious principles, would be like 
putting a sword into the hands of a 
madman.” 

The views of the father, in this 
tase, were admirable. They are 
views which, if, in similar circum- 
stances, they were always follow- 
ed, would obviate the arguments 
against the parental dedications, 
which, in former days, gave the 
English nonconformists a holy, a 
learned, and an able ministry. It 
does not appear by what means 
the determinations of the senior 
Dr. Payson became altered; and 
hence there is a seeming incon- 
sistency betwixt his principles and 
his practice: but. probably the 
views of his estimable wife con- 
tributed to this effect. She is said 
to have been not without hope 
that her son ‘ was converted in 
childhood.” 

Mr. Edward Payson entered 
Harvard College in the year 1800, 
about the time when he completed 
his seventeenth year. In common 
with many eminent men, he seems 
not to have been distinguished by 
a brilliant academical course. His 
appearance was that of a rustic, and 
he is “to have been regarded as 
no more than a decent scholar.” 
During the latter part of his aca- 
demical career, he rose in the esti- 
mation of them who began really 
to know him; while his habits of 
singularly rapid reading, a practice 
which in general is by no means 
either the index or the auxiliary of 
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a sound, discerning judgment, ex- 
cited the ridicule of others. 

Mr. Payson took his degree of 
B. A. in 1803. Soon after this, 
he was engaged to take the charge 
of the academy (school), then re- 
cently established in Portland, a 
town which we learn from Dwight 
(for the work before us is rather 
deficient in local information which 
ought to have been supplied in the 
life of an American when re-pub- 
lished in England), is situated in 
Maine, and possessed of consider- 
able wealth and commercial im- 
portance. 

During the early. part of his re- 
sidence in Portland, Mr. Payson 
** indulged himself in such amuse- 
ments as were fashionable, or were 
considered reputable.” But in 
this town, which afterwards be- 
came the scene of his most la- 
borious and useful ministry, if 
Mr. Payson’s genuine religion did 
not commence, it became a far 
more vigourous principle than at 
any former period. is whole 
soul was now given to God and 
to the interests of eternity. 

Mr. Payson devoted himself, 
with the greatest diligence and 
conscientiousness, to his scholastic 
employment, an employment in 
which he succeeded so far, that in 
writing to his pareats he could 
say, “ I consider it as one of my 
greatest blessings, that I am now 
in a situation, which prevents my 
being a charge to you, and which, 
besides, might enable me, in case 
of misfortune, to repay some small 
part of the kindness, I have re- 
ceived.” A conduct far more ho- 
nourable and far more conducive 
to happiness, than an early and 
an improvident marriage. 

In August, 1806, Mr. Payson 
resigned his school, and retired to 
his father’s house at Rindge ; 
where, with a view to that sacred 
office, which he had now deter. 
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mined to exercise, he gave himself 
to theological reading, to prayer, 
and to fasting. 

In this last particular, with re- 
gard to which most Christians err, 
perhaps on the side of neglect, 
the convictions and the ardent 
temperament of Mr. Payson led 
him to err on the side of excess. 
The frequent and long-continued 
fastings of this period, contributed 
to the wretched state of health 
which embittered the life of this 
excellent man. His mother saw, 
and warned him of his danger; 
but he could see it till his health 
was irrecoverably gone, In May, 
1807, agreeably to the forms of 
the American Congregational 
Churches, he was examined and 
approved as a candidate for the 
ministry. In themonth of August, 
in the same year, he went on a 
visit to Portland, and on the 10th 
of December following he was 
ordained to the pastoral office over 
the second Congregational Church 
in that town. In this station, first 
as a co-adjutor, but during nearly 
the whole time as the sole pastor, 
i Payson® spent the rest of his 

he ministry of this excellent 
man was greatly valued and ex- 
ceedingly useful. The following 
extracts from the work before us 
will enable our readers to judge 
of the estimation in which he was 
held, They are extracts which 
reflect equal credit on both the 
pastor and the flock. 

“ It is a circumstance which claims m 
thankful acknowl nts, and of wh 
T hope ever to retain a grateful recollec- 
tion, that while many ministers are con- 
strained to ask, and perhaps ask in vain, 
for an increase of salary, the only request 
relative tosupport, which I have ever had 
occasion to present to you is, that my 
salary may be diminished.” “The salary 
which you voted me at the time of my 





* He received the degree of D.D. from 
Bowdoin College, in September, 1821. 
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settlement is amply sufficient for my sup- 
port; and more than this I am unwilling 
to receive, for I can never consent to 
acquire wealth by preaching the gospel 
of Christ.”— pp. 895, 396. 8 
‘¢ Observing with alarm the prostration 
of his strength, his people, in the spring 
of 1826, resolved upon an alteration of 
their meeting-house, with a view to his 
relief. The ceiling was brought down 
and arched, and the floor inclined to- 
wards the pulpit, by which changes more 
than one third of the space to be filled by 
the speaker's voice was excluded, and the 
difficulty of filling it diminished in a still 
greater proportion.”—p. 437. J 
Dr. Payson continued his mi- 
nisterial services till within.a few 
months of his decease; and when 
no longer capable of addressing 
his flock in public, or even of 
attending their assemblies, he ad- 
dressed to them in his chamber 
the same counsels which he had 
been wont to give them from his 
pulpit. His labours and his suf- 
ferings terminated October 22, 
1827, ; 
In perusing the history of this 
excellent man, the attention is for- 
cibly arrested by the vigour of his 
imagination, and the strength of 
his melancholy. With great powers 
of discrimination he does not ap- 
peer to have been endowed; but 
ew men have possessed stronger 
powers of imagination. His mind 
was trained to the perception of 
similitudes, rather than to the dis- 
cernment of differences. He could 
find in the heaven above and in 
the earth beneath analogies to any 
subject that possessed his thoughts, 
The creations of his mind, though 
not always correct in taste, were 
forcible in conception and power- 
ful in. effect. His vigorous ima- 
ination had unquestionably a very 
| ames influence on his minis- 
try. It was almost impossible to 
hear him without a complete sur- 
render of the attention : it is, how- 
ever, observable, that one of the 
best composed and most powerful 
of the extracts from Dr. P,’s writ- 
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ings, inserted in this volume, the 
quotation from his first anniversary 
sermon, derives less than usual aid 
from his ruling faculty. 

But while his imagination had a 
favourable effect on his ministry, 
we are inclined to thiuk that it had 
a very unfavourable effect on his 
personal comfort, and by no means 
a favourable one on his private 
character. In his views of himself, 
guided by the illusions of fancy, 
rather than by the dictates of 
Scripture, his religion, especially 
in its early stages, was to a degree 
which we never met with before, 
in one who had possessed his ad- 
vantages, a religion of frames and 
feelings. His joys and his sorrows 
were alike tumultuous, and suc- 
ceeded to each other with a pro- 
digious rapidity. His melancholy 
was not the revelling amid gloomy 
images, which is frequently almost 
the choice of men of genius; it 
was a deep and life-consuming 
woe. The gloomy state of his 
mind seems to have given a degree 
of repulsiveness to his manners; a 
repulsiveness which is in part to 
be accounted for by the wretched 
state of his health. If, however, 
his manners were sometimes cold, 
his heart was not insensible : while 
it constituted a peculiar and a lovely 
feature in the character of this dis- 
tinguished. individual, that his 
greatest depressions never either 
disinclined, or incapacitated him 
for the duties of his station. His 
last days were eminently tranquil. 
The storm had spent itself before 
he reached the haven. ‘‘ An en- 
trance was ministered unto him 
abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

We fear that the work before 
us will not produce a very favour- 
able impression in this country 
in reference to American reyivals. 
There was a mechanism with regard 
tosome of Dr, Payson’s attempts to 
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produce them, and a dissatisfaction 
with Providence, when his prayers 
for a revival, were not to his ap- 
prehension answered, which can- 
not be too severely reprehended. 
He became sensible of his error 
himself. ‘Towards the close of his 
course we find him saying, “ I 
have learned a lesson which I 
ought to have learned before. Iam 
religiously romantic, I am always 
expecting something out of the com- 
mon course, and planning what God 
is going todo.” p. 433. Indeed, 
as he became sensible of the 
errors to which we are referring, 
and as they were for the most part 
undiscernible to others, it may be 
questioned whether his biographer 
ought to have inflicted on him, the 
punishment of a posthumous ex- 
posure. If Dr. b's views were 
correct, he died a martyr to his 
labours to promote a revival, In 
a conversation “on the causes 
which had operated to undermine 
and destroy his health,” he enume- 
rated “his great and increasing 
anxiety fora general and power- 
ful revival of religion among 
his people, his incessant labours 
to procure so great a blessing, and 
the repeated disappointments he 
had realized from year to year.” 
p- 438. And yet his biographer 
tells us, 


“In no year of his ministry did his 
church receive less than ten new mem- 
bers, and in only one year so small a 
number ; while at another time the yearly 
increase was seventy-three, and in the 
year of his death, seventy-nine ; and the 
average number was more than thirty- 
five a-year during the whole of his minis- 
try. If there were an entire suspension 
of divine influences at any time, it was 
of temporary duration. Judging from 
the accessions made to the church, there 
must have been a constant and gradual 
work of God.” —p. 439, 


If this conclusion is correct, 
Dr. Payson was in the pursuit of 
the name, while he had the reality : 
and in the pursuit of this name, he 
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lost the life, which might have 
been continued, as the means of 
securing that reality. 

The reiterated accounts, which 
are contained in this volume of 
Dr. Payson’s meatal sufferings, 
unaccompanied as they frequently 
are by a single guiding reflection, 
will, we fear, lead some to think 
that religion is not the path to 
happiness ; while the extravagance 
of he expressions will lead others 
to think that religion is not the 

ath to sobriety. We revere the 
eeling which leads a regenerated 
holy man to describe himself in the 
most debasing terms. But when 
we recollect the use which has 
often been made of such descrip- 
tions, we doubt the propriety of 
their publication. And after all, 
persons who accustom themselves 
to an overcharged phraseology 
frequently sink its meaning. ‘ A 
vile stupid sinner,” or even “‘ worse 
than the evil spirits,” in the voca- 
bulary of Dr. Payson, means much 
the same as a ‘“ sinful imperfect 
creature” in that of Henry, or 
Watts, or Doddridge. 

The partiality of the anony- 
mous editor for every thing which 
came from the of Dr. Payson, 
has led him to inflict a real injury 
on his memory. Some of the ex- 
tracts from his private papers, of 
which the work principally con- 


‘sists, ought never to have seen 


the light; while in general they 
receive but a feeble support from 
the graphic delineations of action 
and character, which constitutes 
the charm of biography. We 
make these remarks unwillingly, 
and were we to add sorrowfully, 
we should not more than express 
our feeling: but we are convinced, 
that unless a better style of writing 
Christian biography obtains, than 


that which of late has frequently 


prevailed, this ney As auxiliary 
to religion will lose much of its 
effect. Something more is neces- 
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sary in a work of this description 
than a careless stringing together of 
extracts from the letters or the dia- 
ries of deceased Uhristians, accom- 
panied with a few prefaces and 
observations. These, as occurring 
in the present work, are in many 
places very correct, and show 
that if the editor had employed 
the requisite labour, he could have 
produced a better book. 

In conclusion, we warmly re- 
commend this work to ministers 
and theological students, and to 
all intelligent Christians. The 
faults of the volume will be harm- 
less to them. A more beautiful 
delineation of Christian and minis- 
terial devotedness than the temper 
and conduct of Dr. Payson pre- 
sent, we have never seen, We 
only lament that the picture has 
not received a finish equal to its 
worth, and that there are some 
things in the back ground, which 
are not suited to general inspection. 
But we shall not merely be disap- 
pointed, we shall be grieved, if, at 
some future period, the blemishes 
are not removed, and the beauties 
brought into a prominence, which 
at present they do not possess, 





Modern Immersion not Scripture Baptism, 
by William Thorn, A of Lectures 
on the Christian Sabbath, §c. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. pp. 382. 6s. 

In the history of conflicting opi- 

nions, there is searcely any thing 

which at first sight more excites 
our astonishment, than the con- 
troversy in reference to infant bap- 
tism: A question not relating to 
a point of doctrine, upon which 
some diversity of opinion might 
antecedently be expected to exist, 
but of fact, that fact the subject of 
divine revelation, and designed to 
be of perpetual observance, has 
for seventeen centuries occupied 
the attention of the church of 

Christ. Commencing in the se- 

cond century, it has separated, 
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effectually, as it relates to prac- 
tice, and in no small degree, as it 
regards feeling, a considerable 

rtion of the Christian church : 
it has called to its aid, on both 
sides, piety, genius, and learning ; 
it has engaged, either in its attack 
or defence, some of the ablest dia- 
lecticians that ever entered into the 
arena of controversy, and appears 
even now as remote from a final 
and complete adjustment, as at 
the period when ‘Tertullian lifted 
the standard of opposition to the 
pre-existing practice of infant 
baptism. 

To what are we to attribute 
these conflicting opinions, in re- 
ference to a question simply of a 
zitual nature? Whence is it that 
the dominant party, assuming, as 
it does, that it has truth on its 
side, has not driven the opposing 
error from the field with all the 
foree of a triumphant refutation ? 
To assign all the reasons why this 
litigated subject has not ere this 
been set at rest, would be neither 
compatible with our limits nor de- 
signs, and yet there are some 
which, as connected with the con- 
troversy in question, it may not be 
improper to notice. 

One reason that may be as- 
signed, and we do it with the pro- 
foundest veneration for the inspired 
secords, is the very mode in 
which the subject is there pro- 
to ourattention. Let it not 
ibe inferred from jhence, that the 
statute-beok of the King of Zion 
4s so equivocal in its import, as 
to be designed, like the responses 
of the Delphic oracle, spargere 

7 voces, to be interpreted 
according to the eaprice or incli- 
nation of him by whom it is con- 
sulted; yet it must be admitted, 
@hat its author treats us, on mat- 
fess of facet as well on subjects of 
discipline, as moral agents, and 
eonsequently, places all its con- 
tents before us as a moral test, re- 
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quiring, on the part of him who 
would understand them, an appro- 
priate state of mind. On this 
principle it is, that admitting this 
subject relates to a question of 
fact, the terms nevertheless in 
which that fact are expressed, the 
circumstances with which it was 
attended, the persons and purposes 
for which it was designed, are in- 
volved in such a degree of obscu- 
rity, as though it cannot justify 
ineredulity or indecision, yet de- 
mands, on the part of the inves- 
tigator, a scrupulous attention to 
the rules of moral evidence. 

This difficulty, as it relates to 
the original Seriptures, has been 
much increased by the acknow- 
ledged faultiness of the vernacular 
translation. It is a well-attested 
fact, that the translators, though 
they were the advocates of .infant 
baptism, as it relates to the subject, 
ranked with the majority of its 
opponents as to the mode, and in 
a manner not to be justified on 
philological or moral grounds, 
evinced their bias in the transla- 
tion which they gave to the world. 
Now, though this is no reflection 
on the source of divine guidance, 
yet it must be evident, that so long 
as the rules of moral evidence are 
neither clearly understood nor im- 
plicitly followed—so long a8 early 
association and educational habits 
give a complexion to the mind, 
and a bias to the judgment,—so 
long as prejudice usurps the place 
of judgment, and _ inclination 
thwarts conviction—so long will 
men draw opposite conclusions 
from the same premises, and in- 
terpret in a contrary sense, the 
accredited oracles of eternal truth. 

Another reason which may be 
assigned why this question has 
not been more effectually set at 
rest, is the culpable ignorance 
respecting the nature of the con- 
troversy, amongst those who pro- 
fess to believe the a and 
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observe the practice of infant bap- 
tism. Weare compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that even amongst the 
class of religious professors com- 
prehended within the circlein which 
this periodical commonly moves, 
and far more so amongst those 
who are the adherents of a sys- 
tem of national faith, this igno- 
rance is extensive in its nature, 
and no less pernicious in its result. 
Many causes may be assigned for 
the perpetuation of this evil 
amongst them, which do not ap- 
ly with equal force to our bre- 
thren of the Baptist community. 
Having been the subjects of this 
ordinance when they were in a state 
ofinfancy, and not having been sub- 
sequently instructed, at a maturer 
age, in the import of this insti- 
tution, and the consequent duties 
which it involves, the question 
has, perhaps, not presented itself to 
them in the light of its undoubted 
importance, till the time when, in 
the responsible relation of parents, 
they proceed to dedicate their chil- 
dren to God ; and then, they often 
observe the practice of this institu- 
tion without being duly acquainted 
with its principles. Such parents 
become very incompetent instruc- 
tors to their offspring, and thus 
premene is perpetuated from fa- 
er to child. 

Nor is this ignorance to be at- 
tributed less to another cause. 
Numerically the larger party, and 
that to a vast extent, the advo- 
cates of infant baptism, are inclined 
for this reason to repose with an 
idle satisfaction in their numbers ; 
regarding, with but little notice, 
and less alarm, the unwearied 
efforts of the opposing sect. The 
abuses with which this practice 
stands associated, operate to a 
considerable extent against its 
universal observance as a Chris- 
tian rite. ‘‘ Were infant baptism 
to be more devoutly improved,” 
said Matthew Henry, “ it would 
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be less disputed, but while it re- 
mains so palpably misunderstood 
and so glaringly perverted ; whilst 
parents neglect to instruct their 
children, and ministers their flocks, 
whilst within the precincts of the 
national establishment, where, as 
it is the doctrine of the church, so 
it is the prevailing faith of its ad- 
herents, that by the opus opera- 
tum of baptism, babes are trans- 
muted into members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of 
the kingdom of heaven.” It is 
not a subject of astonishment, 
though it must be of regret, that 
those who profess it should be 
easily drawn astray; and that, 
captivated by plausible and inge- 
nious representations, groups of 
recruits should be led away in 
triumphal procession, to swell the 
ranks of a Baptist community. 

It must be obvious, that in 
many of these points our opposing 
brethren have a decided advan- 
tage. They are the assailing 
party ; and as itis generally found, 
that those who attack are more 
alert than those who stand on the 
defence, so they seek to make up, 
in the adroitness with which they 
use their weapons, and the assi- 
duity with which they apply them, 
what may be wanting in the 
strength of their arguments, or the 
goodness of their cause. The 
relative position which they oc- 
cupy in reference to other sects, 
may sufficiently account for their 
conduct. They are the only sect 
in Christendom who feel themselves 
justified in separating from their 
brethren, and in erecting themselves 
into a separate community solely on 
a ritual question. The subject of 
baptism is thus at once the watch- 
word of their party, and the ban- 
ner to which they must direct their 
eyes. Constituting, as it does, 
the sole ground of separation, the 
frequent agitation of it is essential 
to their existence as a distinct 
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sect, To this cause is to be at- 
tributed the esprit-de-corps, so 
widely diffused, and so powerfully 
operative : to this is to be assigned 
that greater degree of prominence 
which is given to this subject in 
private tuition and public minis- 
trations, than other deiediinations 
are disposed to concede to it, or 
than its relative importance in the 
Christian scheme would justify ; 
to this is to be attributed that every 
engine is put into requisition, from 
the industrious employment of the 
light artillery of tracts, up to the 
more ponderous charge of the 
accredited organ of attack, whose 
periodical ablutions, widely an- 
nounced, and, from _ curiosity, 
largely attended, became the oc- 
casion of bold and unqualified 
assertions on the scriptural autho- 
rity of the practice of immersion, 
and of consequent dismay to those 
of their auditors who may not be 
competently instructed and fore- 
armed, 

The very mode of administering 
the ordinance must be regarded 
likewise (anomalous as it may 
appear) as another means of in- 
creasing the number of their ad- 
herents, Revolting and offensive 
as we must ever oeere this mode, 
it assumes to minds, in a certain 
state of excitement, an attraction 
on that very account, since it 
comes to them in the shape of a 
cross. And as the history of the 
human mind clearly proves how 
much easier it is to submit to 
bodily austerities than to mortify 
corrupt passions, it becomes to 
one, in the ardour of his novitiate, 
a cheap, easy, and somewhat 
ostentatious method of evincing 
his devotedness to Christ. Once 
committed to the cause of bap- 
tism by an overt act, and that 
witnessed by a crowd of gazing 
spectators, it is afterwards too 
late for him either to inquire er 
to recede. He has passed the 
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Rubicon ; he assumes the attitude 
of a theological polemic, when the 
tone of humble inquiry would be 
more befitting his pretensions ; 
and armed by superficial argu- 
ments, wielded with all the force 
of confident assertion, he goes 
forth to make conquests of others 
to the same cause in which he has 
enlisted himself. 

But it is time that we should turn 
to the volume whose title stands at 
the head of this article. Mr. Thorn 
is well known as the author of 
the pious and judicious lectures on 
the Institution and Observance of 
the Sabbath; and he has tendered 
a no less acceptable offering to 
the cause of truth in the volume 
which, on the subject of baptism, 
he has here presented to the world. 
So far from being rendered unne- 
cessary, by the productions of 
Wardlaw, Ewing, Urwick, and 
others, which have recently issued 
from the press, it is a desirable suc- 
cedaneum to them, since it is oc- 
cupied with a branch of the con- 
troversy which, in their produc- 
tions, was only an integral part. 
That department of inquiry which 
he has selected, is the mode of ad- 
ministering the ordinance, and it is 
but justice to him to state, that he 
has investigated it with a patience 
of research, an acuteness of ob- 
servation, and a copiousness and 
variety of evidence, which have 
seldom been equalled, and per- 
haps never surpassed. The man 
who is in doubt respecting the 
mode of administering the ordi- 
nance, would not do justice to 
himself, or the subject, were he 
not to peruse this volume. In 
reference to the subject itself, the 
author observes, p. 13, 

*‘ The controversy has long and de- 
voutly engaged attention—almost 
every work of importance, on both sides 
the question, has been carefully read, 
and some of them repeatedly--the argu- 
ments in them have maturely 


weighed--and what was —_ material 
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to the debate has been embodied in the 
ensuing Dissertation.” 

He informs us, in p. 14, that he 
was first induced to take up the 
subject from the aggressive attacks 
of a Baptist brother. 

The reasons which indaced the 
author to fix exclusively on the 
mode of administration are stated, 
p- 27. 

“Tt has been proved by a very com- 
tent judge, that where the mode of 
ptism has been dipping, there never 
has been any sect of Antipedobaptists, or 
societies Sqr the baptism of adults 
exclusively, We presume, therefore, 
that if we could be ht to accord in 
the —. of the bong ey a 
ebate res i" 
po of the Gahjoots. Tt is the only 
question of personal concern to any who 
are capable of reasoning on this subject. 
Those who are grown to years of matu- 
rity without having been baptized, in fact 
ot in opinion, can experience no more 
difficulty, as to their fitness for the re- 
ception of this ordinance among the Pe- 
acbaptista, than among their opponents -- 
seeing both parties require the like qua- 
lifieations of adults approaching this sa- 
crament.” 

Mr. Thorn divides his subject 
imto two parts, In the first he 
states, examines, and confutes the 
arguments of the Baptists in sup- 

t of their exclusive system of 
mersion. These arguments he 
atranges in the following order: 

1. The natural conclusions of 
common readers. 

2. The concessions of numerous 
Pedobaptists. 

8, The history of the Christian 
ehurch. 

4. The meaning of the Greek 
verb, baptize. 

5. The import of four Greek 
prepositions. 

6. The circumstances of the first 
New Testament baptisms. 

7. Several allusions to this Serip- 
ture rite. 

8. The immutable nature of 
Scripture precedents. 

In Part the Second, he pro- 
ceeds to addace a variety of cir- 
cumstantial evidence to prove that 
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ours is the only proper mode of 
Christian baptism. In prosecuting 
his inquiries he observes the fol- 
lowing arrangement : 

1. The contradictions and diffi- 
culties of our opponents. 

2. The frequent application of 
the word, baptize. 

8. The mode of baptism among 
the Jews. 

4 Several instances of Scrip- 
ture baptism. 

5. The numbers baptized by 
John and Christ's disciples. 

6. The baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. 

7. The namerous difficulties at- 
tending immersion. 

8. The danger of dipping in 
many Cases. 

When we assert that every part 
of this extensive plan is argued out 
with great ability, aud illustrated 
by appropriate citations, we give 
to our readers a more correct con. 
eeption of the design and execution 
of the work, than any extracts 
would afford, The author, not sa- 
tisfied, like many of our Pedobap- 
tist brethren, with allowing immer. 
sion to be one of the modes of 
baptism, proceeds still further to 
demonstrate that it was no act of 
Scriptural baptism at all. Those 
who, perhaps, at first sight, may 
be startled at this assertion, will 
have reason to accord with the re- 
spectable author, should they give 
his work an attentive perusal. Mr. 
Greville Ewing has asserted, “there 
is no instance in all the law of 
Moses, and in all the ordinances 
of Christianity, of one person be- 
ing directed to perform an act of 
religious work by bathing ancther; 
far less is there an instance of a 
public bathing in a religious as- 
sembly; an immetsion before the 
church and before the world. Nay, 
I know not if any thing like this 
is to be found among all the cor- 
ruptions and enormities of an idol’s 
temple.” This assertion, is we 
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conceive, in the book before us, 
satisfactorily confirmed, 

We have room for only one 
quotation to illustrate the manner 
of the author. 


“When the jailor and his family were 
baptized, our brethren discover all requi- 
site conveniences for the solemn ion. 
Dr. Jenkins says, as ‘there is a river 
spoken of, to which Lydia and others 
had resorted for prayer, no doubt there 
was a house by the river, in which their 
devotions were celebrated, and no place 
could be more convenient for the admi- 
nistration of baptism, by immersion, than 
that river, with the convenience of that 
house.’ Of this opinion, also, is Dr. Gill. 
So the jailor took his poor prisoners, 
washed their stripes, and let them 
out of prison, of course under a stron 
escort, and then he took his wife an 
children out of their warm beds at mid- 
night, and with second suits of clothes 
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under their arms, a 
through the streets, y filled with 
people frightened by the earthquake, till 
they came to the gate of the city-gate, 
which was soon unbolted and out they 
passed and proeeeded to the river. Then 
they went into this house, and shifted 
their dresses in the dark, or the turnkey 
held the light. Then Paul or his com- 
panton, or both, walked into the water ; 
then the jailor came out and was plunged, 
then his wife followed and was plunged ; 
and then came out their family and were 
plunged, the turnkey still his 
torch. Then they all went back to the 
house, took off their wet clothes, which 
they tied in bundles, wiped themselves 
dry, put on their usual apparel, returned 
to the city, entered the great gate, and 
soon reached the jail. Then the governor 
gave his prisoners some victuals, and all 
this, on the principles of Drs. Jenkins and 
Gill, must have occurred in the space of 
an hour.” 
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The Constitution of the Bible Society 
defended, in a Letter to the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerard T. Noel. By Joseph 
Fletcher, D.D. 8v0. pp. 64. Holds- 
worth and Ball. 


Tuis pamphlet having just issued 
from the press, we are unable to enter 
upon its merits; but the well-earned 
reputation of its gifted author will ob- 
tain for it, we doubt not, a prompt and 
extensive circulation amongst those 
who are interested in the controversy. 
We intend, however, to resume our 
notice of it, in connection with some 
other pamphlets on the same painful 
subject. 


—__———_— 


The Church Establishment founded in 
Error. By a Layman. 8vo. pp, 220 
Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. 

Tue anonymous author of this pam- 

blet seeks to uphold the proposition 
assumes, by disclosing the origin 
and progress of the National Church, 
by exhibiting its characteristic fea- 
tures, by considering the sacrifices by 
which it is upheld, and by displaying 
its effects upon individuals and so- 


ciety. 

Whoever he may be, it is evident 
that he has made himself familiar 
with the facts of the question ; in- 





deed, the third chapter is replete with 
novel and curious statistical calcula- 
tions, to which we shall probably 
have occasion again to refer. Its facts 
and illustrations will repay a careful 
perusal, 

A Letter addressed to the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist W. Noel, occasioned 
by his Statement and Illustration of 
certain great Principles of Action, 
in a Speech delivered by him at the 
Annivers of the British and 
Foreign “Bible Society, at Exeter 
Hall, May 4th, 1831. By Fiat 
Justitia, 8vo. pp. 48. Holdeworth 
and Bail. 

WE have read this letter with much 

satisfaction, being alike gratified 

with the spirit and argument it ex- 
hibits. Earnestly do we hope that our 
evangelical brethren of the Church 
of England may be aroused by its 
faithful and eloquent appeals, to a sense 
of the mass of error and worldliness 
with which they are at present iden- 
tified, and have firmness enough to act 
on the principles some of them have 
avowed. We wish that that forcible 
appeal may be widely circulated 
amongst those who are so zealous for 
the reformation of the Bible Society. 
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On the Scripture Doctrine concerning 
Jesus Christ ; we Unitarianism a 
Rejection of the only Hope of Salva- 
tion, ¥e. §c. By Ebenezer Wal- 
lace. Reid, Glasgow. Hurst & Co. 

12mo. stiff covers. pp 70. 


Aw admirable compendium of the ar- 
guments usually employed in the So- 
cinian controversy. 





Journal of Nine Months Residence in 
Siam. By Jacob Tomlin, Mission- 
ary. Westley and Davis. 18mo. 2s. 


Tue spirited attempt made by those 
enterprising and indefatigable mis- 
sionaries, Tomlin and Gutzlaff, to 
introduce the Gospel into the kingdom 
of Siam, has been attended with the 
most gratifying results. 

The Chinese settlers have been 
abundantly supplied with Scriptures 
and tracts;—the native Siamese have 
been freely conversed with on the 
subject of religion; a favourable 
opening for the introduction of resi- 
dent Missionaries has been obtained, 
and a translation of part of the Scrip- 
tures into the Siamese language is 
about to be published. 

Two Missionaries are about to pro- 
ceed to Siam, under the direction of 
the London Missionary Society. 

_A more important station for mis- 

sionary operations can no where else 
be found. The proximity to Cochin 
China, and China Proper, will, we 
doubt not, greatly facilitate the in- 
troduction of the Gospel into the heart 
of the ‘* Celestial Empire.” 

The “journal” is written with great 
simplicity, and will be read by the 
** friends of missions” with intense 
and thrilling interest. It furnishes 
abundant evidence not only of the 
character and degradation of the Sia- 
mese, but of the piety and zeal, and 
the tact and prudence of these intelli- 
ligent and admirable missionaries. 

That science may be made subser- 
vient to religion is demonstratively 
taught in this little volume. An ac- 
quaintance with medicine was the 
means of introducing Messrs. Tom- 
lin and Gutzlaff to individuals, fami- 
lies and circles, which, otherwise 
would have been totally inaccessible. 
In new stations where there are no 
European medical residents, an ac- 
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quaintance with the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine would be a valuable 
addition to missionary qualifications. 





A Father’s Tribute to the Memory of 
a beloved Daughter, with Extracts 
Srom the Diary of Miss Elizabeth 
Turner, late of Crispin Street, 
who died April 7, 1830, inthe 24th 
year of her age. \2mo. pp. 206. 
3s. 6d. Seeleys. 


THE subject of this memoir was an 
afflicted and pious young woman ;: but 
her history and experience, how in- 
teresting soever to friends, are of so 
ordinary a character, that we feel con- 
strained to ask what necessity could 
there be for this publication? The 
space allotted to an obituary in any 
of our periodicals would have been 
amply sufficient for an affectionate 
father’s tribute to the memory of 
this beloved and only daughter. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Constitution of the Bible Society defended, 
in a Letter to the Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel. 
By Joseph Fletcher, D.D. 8vo. 1s. 

Second Edition of the Recognition ia the World 
to Come, or Christian Friendship on Earth per- 
petuated in Heaven. By C. KR. Mauston, A.M. 
12mo. 68. 

The Protestant Dissenters’ Catechism, with an 
Appendix, and a Preface, by Dr. Newman. The 
Twentieth Edition, including an Account of the 
a of the Test Act, and many other in.prove_ 
Meats. 

A Vindication of the Missions in the South Sea 
Islands, from the misrepresentations of Captain 
Kotzebue of the Rassian | avy, with an Ap jix, 


an Ex 
the peor of — islands in the Edinburgh 
Review, &c. By W. 

A Letter addressed o <4 Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel, y his Stat and Iitustra- 
tion of certain reat  Erinciples of Action, in the 
Speech delivered by him at the Anniversary of the 
British "and Foreign Bible Society, at Exeter Hall, 
on Wednesday, May 4, 1881. By Fiat Justitia.” 
8vO. Is. 














IN THE PRESS. 


‘Biblia Sacra Polygiotta textas archetypos ver- 
sionesque precipuas ab ecclesia antiquitas receptas 
hecnon Versiones r Ger- 





We 





et Hispanicam, com- 
Accedunt Prol in textoum 
ar yporum, versionumque - wo crisin 
Rearatore anctore Samuele Lee,S. T. &., &c. &c. 

is important work will f rm one “volume 
pry and be published in the course of the month 
oO uly. 

In the course lhe | will appear, A tran-la‘ion 
of the New Testament into Hebrew, printed with 
the Pvints, Other editions of the same :—Hebrew 
and English, Hebrew and Greek, Hebrew and 
German, and Hebrew and Fre: 

the Kcnocngraet Prolegomeua, by Professor 
poe he quarto, is ready for delivery to the sub- 


Jast septs f rr pabiection, the Second Ed 
corrected and |, of The Villare Deckert! 
or, Piety and Usefulness ex , in a Memoir 
of the Life of Samuel Hick, | late of Mickiefield. 
Yorkshire. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


NORTH BUCKS INDEPENDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The North Bucks Association of 
Independent Churches and Ministers 
held their Anniversary, as usual, on 
the first Tuesday in June. On the 
previous evening, the Union Mission- 
ary Prayer Meeting was held at the 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel. The 
Rev. T. Skeene of Wendover, deli- 
vered the address, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Boaz and Hillyard, of New- 
port, and Aston, of Buckingham, con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. 

The following day was introduced 
by an early prayer meeting at the 
vestry of the New Meeting. At the 
viel time the public service com- 
menced ; when the Rev. J. Blackburn, 
of Claremont Chapel, preached at the 
New Meeting, from Actsiii. 19. The 
Rev. Mr. Bubier (Home Missionary), 
and the Rev. John Morris, of Olney, 
engaged in prayer on the occasion. 

In the afternoon the service was 
held at the Old Meeting. The divine 
blessing was implored by the Rev. Jo- 
siah Bull, M.A., of the University of 
Glasgow. After which his father, the 
Rev. T. P. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, 
was called to preside. After intro- 
ducing the business of the meeting, he 
called upon the Rev. E. Barling, one 
of the Secretaries, to read the Report. 
Mr. Osborn, the worthy Treasurer, 
was unable, through indisposition, to 
attend. A letter was read from him, 
expressing his attachment to the So- 
ciety,-and exhorting to greater exer- 
tions on its behalf. 

The Resolutions were proposed and 
seconded by the Rev. Messrs. Kidgell, 
Radcliffe, Prust, Blackburn, Aston, 
Morris, and Harry, and Mr. Rodgers, 
of Newport. ; 

It is gratifying to find the a 
resolution amongst them, and we shal 
be happy to receive similar testimonies 
of friendly support from other associa- 
tions. ‘‘That it be recommended to 
the Churches and Ministers of the 
Association, to support the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, and to endeavour to 
increase its circulation, and to extend 
its influence.” 

In the evening the congregation 


again met, a little after six. The Rev. 
R. Fletcher, of Bicester, preached from 
2Cor.ii. 14. The Rev. J. Denton 
prayed. The Lord’s Supper was then 
administered to members of different 
churches who were present. The Rev. 
EK. Barling presided. The Rev. Messrs. 
Blackburn and Morris addressed re- 
spectively the communicants and spec- 
tators. The Rev. D. W. Aston con- 
cluded the interesting services of the 
day with prayer. 

The churches in this Association 
have been accustomed, for several 
years, to publish a tabular list of the 
number of persons added, deceased, 
or removed from each during the year, 
marking their increase or decrease, 
their present number of church mem- 
bers, and of the Sabbath scholars and 
village stations connected with each. 
As this plan has been excépted against 
on the highest grounds, it appears due 
to them to insert their defence, ex- 
tracted from a former report. 

“It is hoped that neither improper 
exultation is experienced when the in- 
crease has been ‘considerable, nor de- 
spondency when scarcely any increase 
has been Leowe | but that prosperity 
will occasion gratitude tothe Author of 
all our success, and that the want of it 
will excite to fresh watchfulness, dili- 
gence, and prayer. It is hoped that it 
will never cause improper persons to 
be urged to join the communion of 
saints: while the plan of recording 
the number of those who are admitted 
to the Lord’s table, has a tendency to 
correct an evil which has long been 
lamented in our Societies, that many 
who rely on Jesus Christ for salvation, 
and whose conduct is generally agree- 
able with gospel requirements, should 
neglect obedience to that dying com- 
mand of their Lord, ‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.’ It may be like- 
wise proper to remark how interesting 
such accounts are when they are re- 
viewed. What important lessons are 
conveyed to us by contemplating Jacob 
going into Egypt with seventy souls 
(Exod. i. 5.), and after some centuries 
of oppression, Moses bringing out about 
six hundred thousand men, besides chil- 
dren ( Exod. ¥ii.37). How pleasing is it 
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to trace the followers of Christ, in their 
gradual increase, the twelve whom he 
chose to be apostles, the seventy whom 
he sent to preach the gospel, the one 
hundred and twenty who waited for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, the three thou- 
sand who were added to them on that 
memorable day, and the five thousand 
men who believed, who are afterwards 
mentioned (Acts iv. 4). How interest- 
ing would an account of the churches 
which existed many years ago be now 
esteemed! What a valuable docu- 
ment a series of reports similar to 
these would be, continued from the 
first formation of dissenting churches! 
These reports are written with a view 
to excite gratitude; to enable Chris- 
tians to take a profitable review of 
God’s dealings towards his churches, 
and to leave a memorial to future ge- 
nerations, how societies which had no 
arm of flesh to support and encourage 
them, nevertheless continued to exist 
and to prosper, and to increase, 
through the almighty energy which 
the Great Head of the church affords 
to those who feel that all their strength 
and hope are derived from Heaven,” 
In the tabular view of the churches 
it appears, that the increase has not 
been so great as in some former years. 
The number of communicants who 
have joived the fifteen churches of this 
association during the past year is se- 
veuty-six; forty-two have n sepa- 
rated from them by death and removal, 
leaving an increase of thirty-four. The 
number of Sunday School children is 
about 2483, the villages supplied are 
thirty-eight, and several more are at- 
tended to by the. distribution of tracts. 
In five of the churches Christian In- 
struction Societies are in operation. 
The ‘Society at Newportattends to ten 
villages exclusive ofthe town. Between 
‘three and four thousand tracts have 
‘been regularly circulated among 1212 
families. The number of visits paid 
in the year has amounted to 10,491. 


MEETING OF THE ESSEX ASSOCIATED 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 
At theS pring Meeting of this County 
Association, held at Coggeshall, on 
natn 27, the following Reso- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 
“That this Meeting has received with 


great pleasure a communication from 
the Provisional Committee in London, 
formed to concert preliminary meéa- 
sures for the formation of a general 
union of the Congregational Churches 
of England, and feels a deep interest 
in that important pan. And this 
Meeting requests their brethren, the 
Rev. Messrs. Chaplin and Wells, to 
represent the Associated Congrega- 
tional Ministers of Essex, at the Meet- 
ing of Delegates, appointed to be held 
in London, on Tuesday, 10th ge in 
the hope that the designed union will be 
formed on such principles, and with 
such regulations as may enable the 
members of this Association to connect 
themselves with it. 

‘That this Meeting, appreciating the 
value and importance of the labours 
of the Conductors of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, in bringing this in- 
teresting subject before the attention 
of the whole body of Congregational 
Christians; and entertaining a high 
sense of the value of that able publi- 
cation, in promoting the general views 
and interests of our denomination, has 
great pleasure in gre age eae it to 
the attention of all their friends, and 
inviting their active co-operation to 
procure its more extensive circula- 
tion.’ 





RESOLUTION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TLONAL BOARD. 

At the Meeting of the Board of 
Congregational Ministers, residing in 
and about London, June 14, 1831,a 
statement of the destitute condition of 
the Canadas in North America, re- 
specting the meansof religious instruc- 
tion, requesting the countenance of the 
Board of Congregational Ministers, 
subscribed b Mr John Smith, and 
Mr. He ilkes, and recommended 
by Dr. Wardlaw, was read, and the 
following Resolution was passed.:— 

That this Board deeply sympathizes 
with those ‘friends, who, feeling for 
the great want of religious instruction 
among the large and rapidly in- 
creasing ion of U and 
Lower Canada in North America, 
have interested themselves in endea- 
ne to obtain the means of supply. 
in m with so necessary and great 
a Eisssin most cordially recommends 
their application to the friends of re- 
ligion. Tuomas Hanesgr, Sec. 
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NEW 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 

On Monday, June 20th, the interest- 
ing ceremony was performed of iaying 
the foundation stone of a new Inde- 
pendent College, at Undercliffe, in the 
immediate vicinity of Bradford. This 
building is intended as a permanent 
habitation for the Institution which 
has existed for five and thirty years at 
Idle, near that town, under the name 
of Airedale College, and which is de- 
voted to the important purpose of 
training up young men for the minis- 
try among the Independents. During 
the whole of this period the academy 
has been under the able and faithful 
superintendence of the Rev. W. Vint, 
whose classical and theological attain- 
ments eminently qualify him for his 
office. The “ local habitation” of the 
College has hitherto been unfavourable 
and the “‘ name” not peculiarly happy 
for a seat of learning. It came into 
the heart of a wealthy and generous 
lady at Bradford, Mrs. Bacon, to give 
to the Institution two estates,—one to 
form the site of a commodious edifice 
for the academy, and the other to afford 
a yearly addition to its income, which 
is now mainly provided by the volun- 
tary subscriptions of the Independents 
in that part of Yorkshire. The value 
of these two estates was not less than 
three thousand pounds. The gene- 
rous gift of Mrs. Bacon having been 
gratefully accepted, the plan of a new 
building was formed, and a handsome 
subscription was raised to defray the 
expense of erecting it. Mr. Clark, 
the architect who built the Leeds 
Commercial Buildings, was employed 
on the occasion. 

The ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation, took place amidst at least 
a thousand spectators. The situa- 
tion of the intended College is com- 
manding and delightful—being on 
a hill overlooking the rich valley of 
the Aire, extending from Shipley to- 
wards Bingley and Keighley, as well 
as other beautiful valleys stretching 
from Bradford in northerly and wes- 
terly directions, and having also the 
high hills of Rumbles Moor, Clayton 
Heights, and even Pennigant, in Cra- 
ven, within view. The ministers and 
gentlemen who took part in the cere- 
mony, to the number of sixty, assem- 
bled at the house of Mr. James Gar- 

N.S. NO, 79. 
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nett, and thence walked to Under- 
cliffe, in processional order. 

The Rev. Thomas Scales read aloud 
the inscription on the brass plate which 
was inserted in the foundation stone, 
and which was as follows: 


“Deo Opt: Max. S. 

** Hoc Edificium, institutione antea 
existente Idle Academiez nomine, est 
erectum eo consilio ut, cum stabilitatem, 
adsecutum erit, juventus pia et ingenua 
educari et preparari gratiuito perduret 
ad ministerium Evangelicum: cujus pri- 
mum lapidem, Joannes Holland armiger, 
unus Custodum erarii, locavit, die ante 
Kalendas Julii duodecimo, annoque 
primo regni Guilielmi Quarti. A. C. 
MDCCCXXXI.” 

(REVERSE.) 
** Adsistentibus, 

* Domini Maria Bacon situs circum- 
jacent isque preedii pid datore, Gulielmo 
Vint, Tutor, &c. &c.” 

TRANSLATION. —‘* Consecrated to 
the service of God — This building, 

receded by an Institution denominated 
Rite Academy, was erected, in order that, 
when its perpetuity shall have been se- 
cured, pious and talented young men 
may continue to be educated gratuitously, 
and prepared for the Gospel Ministry : 
the first stone of which was laid by John 
Holland, Esq., one of the Treasurers, on 
the 20th day of June, in the first year of 
the reign of William the Fourth, 1831. 

‘* Present on the day when the foun- 
dation-stone was laid. Mrs. Mary Ba- 
con, the pious donor of the site and sur- 
rounding estate; William Vint, Tutor ; 
Members of the Committee, ministers— 
Abraham Clarkson, Secretary, Thomas 
Scales, James Scott, Joseph Hemus 
Crisp, John White, Henry Bean, James 
Pridie, William Tiler: laymen—Chris- 
topher Anderson, Co-Treasurer, James 
Hoatson, John Horsfall, Joah Sugden, 
Joseph Hinchcliffe, Robert Milligan, 
William Baldwin, Edwin Firth, Robert 
Howitt, John Peel —_ James Gar- 
nett, John Aked, omas Clapham, 
James Burnley, Samuel Hodgson ; also 
Alexander Dixon, Joseph Hodgson, Wil- 
liam Stancliffe, Joseph Smith, and John 
Clark, Architect.” 


The stone was laid by John Holland, 
Esq. of Slead House, near Halifax, 
one of the treasurers. The Rev. Ri- 
chard Winter Hamilton then delivered 
an eloquent Address, in which he ex- 

lained the principles of that class of 
Dissenters for whose benefit this col- 
lege was to be reared,— vindicated 
their dissent from the a of Eng- 
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land, on the ground of its departure 
from the purity and simplicity of 
church government which characte- 
rized primitiveC bristianity, —enlarged 
on the necessity of a sound classical 
and theological education for those 
destined to the work of the ministry, 
and gave a sketch of the history of 
these institutions in Yorkshire since 
the intolerance of the Church of Eng- 
land ejected from its bosom many of 
its most pious and upright ministers, 
and the exclusive system of the Uni- 
versities forbad Dissenters to share 
their advantages. 
The dedicatory prayer was offered 
L with much fervency by the Rev. 
illiam Vint: a hymn was then 
sung, and the parting benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Thomas 
7: 
he spectators, among whom were 
many ladies from Bradford, Leeds, 
&e. separated, highly gratified by the 
ceremony and the Address. 





CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 
On Monday, June 20th, a meeting 
of ministers and other gentlemen was 
held in the Independent Chapel, Brad- 
ford, John Clapham, Ksq. in the 
chair, when it was determined to esta- 
blish a school for the education of the 
sons of Independent ministers in Y ork- 
shire and Lancashire, which shall 
combine cheapness with the advan- 
tages of a sound and liberal education. 
For the support of this Institution, 
which will require considerable pecu- 
niary assistance, George Rawson, 
Esq. who has been laudably active in 
promoting it, has raised a very hand- 
some subscription. The terms will be 
very moderate, and the education 
fra of a superior kind. The esta- 
lishment at Silcoates, near Wakefield, 
is to be purchased for the Institution, 
which will be opened in the month of 
August. 





CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION EFFORTS OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
OF THE METROPOLIS AND ITS 
VICINITY, 


Fully concurring in the remarks of 
@ correspondent in our last number, 
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that “the identity of Christian In- 
struction Associations with Congrega- 
tionalism, is very striking,” and that 
in their extension amongst us our 
denominational prosperity is deeply in- 
volved, we commence some notices 
of those important Societies, as far as 
they are connected with Independent 
churches. 

The principle of voluntary associa- 
tion on which all Congregational 
churches, whether Antipawdo-baptist 
or Pedo-baptist is founded, furnishes 
a large number of voluntary, pious, 
and zealous agents, and the extent to 
which such fellow-labourers have been 
obtained amongst them, when compar- 
ed with those of the Episcopal church 
in connection with the District Visiting 
Society, certainly proves that the one 
system calls forth and employs the 
gifts of private Christians with much 
greater facility than the other. 

The following list contains the As- 
sociations of the Metropolis, which 
are connected with our Congrega- 
tional churches. The 800 visitors are 
principally church-members, and the 
prayer meetings, which must be at- 
tended every Sabbath by at least 150 
men of prayer and a thousand hearers, 
may be considered as the necessary 
effeets of the Congregational system, 







Churches. Vis. Fam. P.Meet, 
Artillery Street +++--++ 8 400 2 
White Row «-++++-++++ 15 560 7 
Broad Street ---+++++ + 9 270 1 
Aldermanbury -----+-- 14 330 
Barbican ..+++++++++ 80 2400 8 
Hare Court «+++-+++++ 23 980 3 
Silver Street --++-++++ 18 560 
Poultry Chapel «-+ +++» 1l 464 2 
Fetter Lane+-++++++++ 37 576 1 
Weigh House, no return, 

Holywell Mount -----+ 29 472 1 
Hoxton --«+++ revere: 44 1018 
Islington, Lower Street 16 217 
Claremont Chapel-+--- 60 1627 9 
Islington Chapel ------+ 

Horselydown - + - 16 350 
Bermondsey - - - - 8 180 
Collier’s Rents - - 6 119 
Union Street ---- - 34 «877 2 
Kent Road«++++++++++ 9 808 2 
Walworth -.--- seveees 16 OLS a 
Vauxhall -+rsrreeee>s 8 570 1 
New Road, St. George’s 22 500 

Old Gravel Lane+-++++ 8 400 
Eben, Cha. Shadwell-- 39 997 4 
Queen Street, Radcliff. 2 69 
Stepney:.-+- resvesese 53 928 
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Churehes, Vis. . P.Meet. 
Mile End Road......- 10 mio. ree 
Brunswick Chapel.-.+- 24 672 1 
Mile End New Town-- 10 446 3 
Virginia Row ......... 7 122 
Hare Street -......... 6 105 
Jewry St.Chap. Aldgate 11 300 
Craven Chapel steeeeee 10 280 

ney, Homerton, 
Clapton, and Bethnal 
Green, form one As- 
sociation® ......+.++ 90 2494 16 
Maberly Cha. Kingsland 12 350 1 
Kentish Town ------.. 1l 462 
Hammersmith -.-.---. 30 «541 3 
Wimbledon. -........ 5 165 1 
Mortlake .........-+. 6 82 
Richmond. .........+. 4 70 
Greenwich «-+.+.-++-» 6 300 
Wandsworth ----..... 17 ° 582 


We hope to obtain a general, though 
we fear not so accurate a view of the 
operations of the system throughout 
the country for insertion here, and we 
beg to call the attention of our readers 
to the announcement of the Committee 
of the Christian Ivstruction Society 
in London, which is inserted in a 
subsequent page on this subject. 





CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY AND 
READING ROOMS, FINSBURY CIRCUS. 


Weare happy toinform our readers 
that to render this important establish- 
ment more generally useful to the 
Members of our denomination resi- 
dent in the metropolis, the Committee 
have determined that the large room 
on the ground floor shall be used as a 
reading room, which being now fitted 
up in a suitable manner, will be imme- 
diately opened. 

Its tables will be regularly supplied 
with the principal Reviews and Maga- 
zines published in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the United States; the 
English and American Newspapers, 
and also a portion of the London Daily 
Papers. 

his room will supply a convenient 
place of meeting’ for ministers and gen- 
tlemen who may have appointments on 
religious business, and will always be 
furnished with the Reports and other 
documents which may be required 
concerning the religious institutions of 
the metropolis, It will be accessible 
to subscribers of £1. 1s. per annum, 
whose names have been previously 
approved by the Committee. Minis- 


* Dr. Cox’s Baptist church is included. 
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ters subscribing that sum will have the 
additional advantage of using the 
library. 

The members who have contributed 
£26. 5s. will be personally entitled to 
free admission to both rooms ; but the 
nominees of members, &c. will only be 
entitled to the use of the library. 

The Committees of religious and 
benevolent Societies may be accom- 
modated with the use of offices, or of 
a convenient room for holding their 
meetings, on terms of which the par- 
ticulars may be obtained at the Li- 
brary. 

CONGREGATIONAL COLLECTIONS FOR 
THE SUFFERING IRISH. 
At the monthly meeting of Congre- 
— Ministers and Churches of 

ondon, held at the Rev. T. Harper’s 
Chapel, London Road, on Thursday, 
June 9th, the Rev. Dr. Winter in- 
troduced the state of the Peasantry in 
the West of Ireland to the notice of 
the meeting, when it was understood 
that the Congregational Churches of 
the metropolis would make, at their 
earliest convenience, collections on 
their behalf. 

We are happy to record the follow- 
ing liberal collections already made by 
the London churches, and rejoice that 
many of our provincial churches ap- 
pear to rival them in liberality : 


£2. « d. 


White Row -- H. Townley 16 1 8 
Hare Court -- W.S.Palmer13 1 0 
Walworth -+ G. Clayton 10212 6 
Pentonville -- J. Blackburn 90 0 0 
Kingsland .-- R. Philip 17 12 7 
Mile EndRoad.« «-++-+++++ 422. ‘9 
Walthamstow -- G. Collison 3914 0 
Hackney +: Dr. Burder 67 8 © 
Fetter Lane -- Burder,Morrish® © 0 
Horselydown «+ +++++++++ -10 0 @ 
Weigh House -- T. Binney -- 59 14 10 
Tonbridge Ch. -- B. Rayson-- 20 4 6 
Jewin Street -- T.Wood--- 11 2 6 
Aldermanbury -- J. Dean---- 16 8 7 
New Court -- Dr. Winter. 51 0 0 
Stepney -- Dr. Fletcher 116 13 © 





NEW CHAPELS. 

On Tuesday, 3ist May, 1831, the 
Independent Chapel in the town of 
Lianelly, Carmarthenshire, having 
been rebuilt and very much enlarged, 
was re opened. Sermons were preached 
in the morning by the Rev. W. Jones, 


Bridgend, from Rom. ix. 5, and the 
Rey. D. Williams, from Isa. xlv. 21 ; 
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in the afternoon by the Rev. D. Peter, 
Carmarthen (in English) from Jude 
3d verse, and the Rev. T. Griffiths, 
Hawen, from Luke xv. 18; in the 
evening by the Rev. J. Evans, Bul- 
locksmithy, from Isa. lii. 14, and the 
Rev. J. Rowlands, Cwmllynfell, from 
Heb. iv. 14. 

The devotional part of these inte- 
resting services was conducted by the 
Rey. Messrs. Davies and Evans. Ser- 
mons were preached also the preced- 
ing evening by the Rev. T. Jones, 
Llangollen, and the Rev. T. Griffiths, 
Hawen. The collections amounted to 
£76. Dimensions of the new chapel 
50 feet by 50, elevation 25 feet. 

On Wednesday, June 8, 1831, the 
Independent Chapel, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, was re-opened, after extensive 
repairs, when three sermons were 

reached : in the morning by the Rev. 

r. Collyer, in the afternoon by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, and in the evening b 
the Rev. John Clayton, junior, A.M. 
Several circumstances unite to render 
this Chapel an object of interest. The 
first Presbyterian church in England 
was formed in Wandsworth in the 
year 1572, at which time, there is 
reason to believe, at least a part of the 
present chapel was erected; it may, 
therefore, be regarded as the first place 
of worship built by Protestant Dis- 
senters in this country. On the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, num- 
bers of French Protestants sought in 
England a refuge from the storms of 
persecution, and on this spot enjoyed 
the privilege denied them in their own 
country, of worshipping God according 
to the dictates of their conscience. 
Amidst the numerous vicissitudes 
which have marked its subsequent 
history, there has been abundant cause 
to sing of mercy as well as of judg- 
ment. Much good, it is hoped, has 
attended the preaching of the Gospel 
here; more than 70 persons are now 
in church-fellowship; there is also a 
prosperous Sunday School, and an 
extensive Christian Instruction So- 
ciety. On a recent survey of the 
chapel, it was found to be greatly 
dilapidated, and was declared unsafe, 
a new roof and side walls have there- 
fore been erected, at an expense of 
above £400. A Christian friend, a 
member of the church, has liberally 
contributed £50, nor have the other 
members of the church and congrega- 
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tion been wanting in their expression 
of attachment to the cause. In the 
providence of God, however, many of 
the affluent families, formerly connect- 
ed with the chapel, have been re- 
moved ; the kind assistance, therefore, 
of the Christian Public is respectfully 
and earnestly solicited in this season 
of emergency. 
ORDINATIONS, &c. 

On Wednesday, the 18th of May, 
the Rev. S. B. Bergue of Highbury 
College, was ordained pastor of the 
Independent Church, Lincoln, lately 
under the care of the Rev. B. Byron. 
The Rev. R. Bayley, of Louth, com- 
menced the services by reading suit- 
able portions of Scripture, and prayer. 
The Rev. R. Halley, of Highbury 
College, delivered an admirable state- 
ment and defence of the principles of 
nonconformity. The Rev. R. Alliot, 
of Nottingham, asked the usual ques- 
tions, and offered up the ordination 
prayer. The Rev. R. Vaughan, of 
Kensington, addressed the minister, 
and the Rev. J. Pain, of Horncastle, 
preached to the people. A preparatory 
sermon was preached on the preceding 
evening by the Rev. T. Haynes, of Bos- 
ton. Much interest'was felt in these ser- 
vices, and very pleasing anticipations 
were entertained with respect to the 
future peace and prosperity of the 
Independent cause at Lincoln. 

On May 31, at Ongar, in Essex, as 
successor to the late Rev. Isaac Tay- 
lor, the Rev. Isaac Tozer, late a 
student in Homerton College, was 
ordained to the pastoral office. The 
opening prayer and the reading of the 
Scripture, by Mr. Thornton, of Billeri- 
cay; the introductory discourse and 
the questions, by Mr. Chapman, of 
Greenwich; the ordination-prayer, by 
Mr. Robert Tozer, of Soe etl of 
the charge, founded upon 2 Tim. i. 
3—7, by Dr. Pye Smith, of Homer- 
ton; the sermon to the church and 
sapegen. by Mr. Chaplin, of 
Bishop’s Stortford; the concluding 
prayer by Mr. Cornelius Berry, of 
Hatfield Heath. 

The Rev. George Balderston Kidd, 
formerly of Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
has accepted the invitation of the 
Congregation of the late Rev. Sam. 
Bottomley, of Scarborough, to be his 
successor, after officiating nearly three 
years as his assistant. 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


AGITATION OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Although the gentlemen who proposed 
or ompeeres of the amendments on the me- 
morable 4th of May, perceived by the de- 
cided voice of that crowded meeting, that 
public opinion is against them, they still 
persevere in the attempt to keep up the 
agitation in the Parent Committee, and 
to diffuse it through every ramification of 
the Society. 

Immediately after the Anniversary, at - 
tempts were made to tamper with the 
Committee, but with great propriety they 
at once came to a resolution nemine contra- 
dicente, which settles the question, as far 
as they are concerned, and we are happy 
to be able to publish a copy of it, as it 
will show, that all efforts to force the 
further discussion of the question upon 
them must be unavailing, at least until 
after the next general meeting. 


May 16,1831. 

“ That this Committee does not feel 
that it can possibly entertain the question 
of making any alteration in the existing 
law or practice of this Institution, inas- 
much as the last General Meeting, when 
a proposal to that effect was made, ex- 
pressly negatived the same; and in the 
usual way proceeded to elect the present 
Committee, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing the business upon the system hitherto 
pursued.” 

This resolution embodies, as we con- 
ceive, a sound constitutional —_—- 
to which all the Auxiliary and Branch 
Committees will do well to take heed. 

So far back as the Eighth Report, p. 32, 
we find the Committee of the Parent 
Society remarks :— 

“It is the object of the Committee, in 
all their transactions, to adhere with the 
utmost strictness to the simple principle of 
the institution; and while they feel the 
obligation to this duty increase with the 
increasing magnitude of the concern, they 
trust that a similar feeling will pervade the 
several Auxiliary Societies throughout the 
United Kingdoms ; and that one correct 
line of operation may continue to charac- 
terize the whole body.” 

Thus, they in effect only invited the 
aid of those bodies who would recognize 
the simple principle of the Society, and 
thus it may be said, that at the formation 
of almost every Auxiliary in the three king- 
doms, it was resolved by those who 
formed the Society and appointed the 


Committee, to this effect: “that the ob- 
ject and constitution of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, having the cordial 
approbation of this Meeting, a Society be 
now formed,” &c. 

Now we contend, that as the simple 
principles of the constitution of the Pa- 
rent Society was generally recognized 
at the formation of the respective Aux- 
iliaries, no: Committee whatever has a 
right to seek the alteration of that con- 
stitution, unless it first call together its 
constituency, and obtain their appro- 
bation of the proposed change, and that 
those who pursue another course are, 
virtually, guilty of a breach of trust 
— those who appointed them to 
office. 

We imagine that this objection never 
occurred to those worthy zealots who, in 
three or four Auxiliary Conimittees, have 
managed to obtain the adoption of De- 
clarations, Resolutions, &c. &c. against 
the present constitution of the Society. 
Thus, at Derby, if we are rightly inform- 
ed, a Committee was held, but not spe- 
cially summoned, on the business, and in 
the absence of two Secretaries, they pro- 
ceeded to discuss and adopt a Decla- 
ration, which was sent to the London 
Committee, although a formal mecteet, 
signed by nine members, was entere 
against it. 

At Dartmouth the proceedings of the 
Auxiliary Committee were still more ex- 
traordinary. Atits meeting eight gentle- 
men were present, the Rev. Mr. Manley 
in the chair. Four of the company, in- 
cluding the Rev. T. Stenner, the Dissent- 
ing Secretary, were opposed to any 
change ; the other four were in favour of 
it. Of these was the Chairman, who, if 
he had been subtracted, would have left 
his party in the minority of one. That 
however, would not suit the reveren 
gentleman’s purpose, and he therefore 
maintained, that he had a right first to 
vote as a member of the Committee, and 
then possess a second vote as its chair- 
man. He, therefore, voted for the reso- 
lution as a member of the Committee, 
which was then equally divided, then he 
gave his casting vote, and the resolutions 
were carried !! 

These, be it remembered, are amongst 
the greatest achievements of the reform- 
ing party in the country, for, excepting 
the continued tion of the Auxiliary 
Committee of the Island of Guernsey, 
we have only heard of the defection of a 
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solitary and inconsiderable Branch So- 
ciety, somewhere in Somersetshire, be- 
sides. This, however, has not resulted 
from the want of activity and enterprize 
on the side of the authors of the new test 
act, but from the prestins good sense and 
good feeling of the majorities of the 
uxiliary Committees in various places. 
It is a subject of sincere and grateful 
satisfaction to us, to be able to give our 
readers the following extended list of the 
names of those Auxiliary and Branch 
Societies, whose Committees, in one form 
or other, have expressed their adherence 
to the joy am principle on which the So- 
r= ounded. 
icester, East Suffolk, Canterbury, 
Cinque Ports, Bristol, Plymouth, De- 
v re, Cambridge, Bishops Wear- 
— ay’ biepdee mod, Corneal, Hire 
mingham, Abingdon, Roc! e, Banbu 
Seven Ocks, Darlington, Alcester, Eve. 
sham, Horncastle, Preston, Hull, Don- 
caster, Staines, Norwich, Leek, Gran- 
tham, Kent, Manchester, Romsey, and 
Westminster. 
As the question may yet be agitated in 
some divisions of the Society, we present 
our readers with the just, enlightened, 
and scriptural resolutions which have 
been adopted by three of these bodies, 
which may at once inform and direct 
those who may yet be assailed on the 


subject. 
Horncastle, June 13th, 1831. 

At a full Meeting of the Committee of 
the Horncastle Auxiliary Bible Society, 
specially convened for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their sentiments on the consti- 
tution of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society 
Resolved unanimously, 

1. That this Committee cordially ap- 
go the present constitution of the 
ritish and Foreign Bible Society, and 
rejoice in the disti 
which it has pl 
crown its operations. 

2. That this Committee contemplate 
with unfeigned grief the attempts now 
making to violate the harmony of its pro- 
ceedings, and to curtail its pecuniary 
resources, by the introduction of a Re- 
1 Test designed to exscind one class 
of its Subscribers. 

3. That this Committee ardently hope 
that the glory of the Institution will never 
be eonres’ by Regulations at variance 
with the religious principles of any De- 
nomination; or by the introduction of 
any practice, in the conduct of its Meet- 
ings, offensive to those who are willing to 
co-operate in the circulation of the Word 
of God without note or comment. 

4. That this Committee fervently im- 
plore Him, whose prerogative it is to 


ished success with 
the Almighty to 





educe good from evil, to overrule the 
present painfal agitation of the Society, 
to the increase of its real friends, and the 
augmentation of their efforts in circu- 
lating that volume which reveals “‘ God 
in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self,” and requires that * all men honour 
the Son even as they honour the Father.” 
JouN PAIN, 
Secretary to the Horncastle Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 


Preston, June 15th, 1831. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Preston Auxiliary Bible Society the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were unanimously 
and cordially adopted ;— 

Resolved, 

1. That this Meeting, lamenting the 
unseemly inroad made upon the harmon 
of the last Anniversary of the British an 
Foreign Bible Society, notwithstanding 
the satisfactory statements previously 
made by the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Committee, and Secretaries, wish to con- 
vey the expression of their unabated at- 
tachment and respect to those long-tried 
and efficient and esteemed officers of the 
Institution. 

2. That this Meeting, consisting of Mem- 
bers of different Religious Communions, 
never supposed that in joining the British 
and Foreign Bible Society they either 
made any compromise of theirown private 
opinions, or gave any sanction to those of 
an opposite nature entertained by other 
Members of the Society. 

3. That as the utterance of sentiments 
usually termed Orthodox has never met 
with interruption in the meetings of this 
Auxiliary Society since its formation in 
1812, nor in any other place, so far as the 
knowledge of this Meeting extends, they 
cannot consider the subject of complaint 
to be a practical evil, or dangerous to the 
Society. 

4. That, in the judgment of this Meet- 
ing, the Ninth Rule cannot fairly be un- 
derstood to wear the character of ex- 
clusiveness, recently ascribed to it; es- 
pecially when it is taken in connexion 
with the Third and Thirteenth Rules, 
and with the early invitations of the Se- 
cretaries to Ministers of all Denominations, 
including even those whom it is now 
sought to banish from the Society. 

5. That this Meeting, mgt the 
Holy Scriptures to be the fountain of 
truth, and feeling sincere compassion, not 
only for Jews Mahomedans, and Pagans, 
but also for those who, professing to be 
followers of Jesus Christ, have unhappily 
embraced the errors of Arius or Socinus, 
neyertheless derive satisfaction from 
knowing that any of these have co-ope- 
rated in the circulation of the Sacred 
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Volume, inasmuch as it may prove of 
incalculable benefit to their own minds, 
as well as to those to whom they assist in 
sending it. 

6. That the passages of Scripture, 
2 John x. 11; Neh. xiii. 3. 8; 1 Cor. v. 
11; and others of like import, seem to 
this Meeting to have been misapplied to 
this question, from an exaggerated view 
of what is implied in the membership of 
the Society; and that Matt. xiii. 29; 
Luke ix. 49, 50, appear much more rele- 
vant to the case. 

7. That the exclusion contemplated 
would be extremely difficult to be put in 
practice fully ; and would imply a coun- 
tenance of all who remained in the So- 
ciety, which, in some instances, this Meet- 
ing might find very painful, and highly 
objectionable. 

8, That, according to the judgment of 
this Meeting, the simple, well-defined 
and glorious object of the British an 
Foreign Bible Society, together with the 
unassuming and unfettered nature of its 
composition, involve in them its stability, 
permanence, and vast extent of useful- 
ness ; thatin its past proceedingsit has well 
deserved the magnificent support which 
it has received; that pork upon its 
original constitution, by its professed 
friends, are deeply to be deplored, and 
earnestly to be deprecated ; and, that it 
is devoutly to be wished that the Society 
may uninterruptedly continue its most 
beneficial career, and _ increasingly, 
through the blessing of the Holy Spirit 
of God, promote the welfare of the world. 

R. C. Winson, 
V. P. of the Preston Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 


Hull, June 20th, 1831. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Auxiliary Bible Society of this Town and 
Neighbourhood, summoned for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of expressing our sentiments on 
the questions which at present agitate 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

It was resolved unanimously, 

1. That this Committee regard with 
gratitude the faithful, judicious, and suc- 
cessful labours of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, sin- 
cerely sympathize with that Committee 
under the painful circumstances in which 
they have of late been placed, and are 
anxious to co-operate with them, and to 
strengthen their hands, in the important 
services in which they are engaged. 

2. That this Committee are satisfied 
that the simple and definite object of the 
British and Senn Bible Society is such 
as may properly admit the co-operation 
of all persons willing to concur in it; and 
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that the greatest advantages have accrued 
from the unrestricted constitution of the 
Society in this respect. That they 
therefore deprecate all infringement of 
this original principle of the Institution, 
and all such alteration or interpretation 
of its Laws as wonld introduce a Test in 
the admission of Members ; not doubtin 
that an adequate remedy will, in eac 
particular case, be found for any inci- 
dental inconvenience which may arise 
from adherence to the present Rules, as 
hitherto interpreted. 

8. That this Committee are deeply con- 
scious of the necessity of acknowledging 
their entire dependence on Almighty 
God, and seeking His blessing in every 
thing ; and that without the accompany- 
ing grace of His Holy Spirit, even the 
Sacred Scriptures will prove “‘ the savoar 
of death,” and not of life to those who 
receive them. ‘That they therefore con- 
template, with heartfelt pleasure, the 
facts, that in the Reports and Proceed- 
ings of the Society this principle has ever 
been recognised; that the Members have 
been constantly taught to seek the Divine 
blessing on their labours ; and that those 
addresses have ever been best received, 
which most directly tended to lead them 
so todo: and that hence there is abun- 
dant reason to be assured that the Meet- 
ings of the Society have been, in the 
most important sense of the word, meet- 
ings of prayer and praise. That the 
Committee are convinced that this state 
of things is satisfactory, and as much as 
is to be aimed at under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the Church of Christ ; and 
that it would be highly inexpedient that 
any law should be passed binding the 
Society to introduce public prayer into 
its various Meetings. 

4. That these Resolutions be signed by 
the Members present, and transmitted to 
the Committee of the Parent Society. 

(Signed) Charles Lutridge, V.P. Chair- 
man; A Terry, V. P. Treasurer ; 
J. H. Bromby, M.A. V.P.; T. Dikes, 
LL.B., John King, M.A., Henry Venn, 
B.D., W. Knight, M.A , James Bowden, 
J. B. Briggs, W. Briggs, John Frost, 
Simon Horner, John G. Kidd, John Loft- 
house, Charles Newbald, Leonard West, 
Isaac Wilson; John Scott, M.A., John 
Hipsley, Secretaries. 


Shoald any of our friends wish to hear 
of the proceedings of the Sackville Street 
Assembly, we believe we may say, in the 
language of one of their own church, 
‘ Division is their sin, and division is 
their punishment.” We know that there 
are some men of a lovely and most 
Christian spirit, who by conscientious, 
though, as we think, very mistaken, views 
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of duty,have enrolled themselves amongst 
them. These have to labour not a little 
to restrain and moderate the words and 
measures of their militant brethren. 

This, we su » has occasioned the 
delay of their long-promised manifesto, 
and certain other symptoms, which are 
very surprising , amongst the friends and 
advocates of Uniformity. 

In one matter, however, it appears they 
have been unanimous, and we think it 
due to the dissenting body to insert the 
Resolution. 

“* Ata Meeting of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, held at 32, Sackville Street, 6th 
June, 1331, it was 

Resolved unanimousty, ‘‘ That this Meet- 
ing learns with unfeigned grief, that an 
erroneous impression has been exten- 
sively made and circulated, that this Pro- 
visional Committee contemplates a dis- 
solution of the connexion which has 
hitherto subsisted in the Bible Society 
between Members of the Established 
Church, and those of Dissenting Denomi- 
nations of Christians: this Meeting, there- 
fore, feels called upon distinctly to deny 
any such intention, and to declare un- 
equivocally and affectionately, that it is 
the earnest desire of the Provisional Com- 
mittee to bind good men together of all 
Christian Denominations, who LOVE THE 
Lorp Jesus CHRIST IN SINCERITY.” 

By order of the Provisional Committee, 

G. W. Puixips, Sec. pro tem. 

The Provisional Committee meet week- 
ly at 32, Sackville Street, where all com- 
munications may be addressed to the Se- 
cretary protem, Acircular Address, from 
the Provisional Committee to the Members 
of the Parent Society and its Auxiliaries, 
declaratory of the objects it bas in view, 
will be issuedwith the least possible delay.” 

We are bound to give credit to these 
unanimous declarations; but while we 
acknowledge that from some gentlemen 
of that body, Dissenters and Dissenting 
Ministers have always received treatment 
in perfect accordance with their profes- 
sions, we know that there are among 
them other and influential persons too, 
who have, both by their voices and pens, 

red forth invectives against us, which 

ie made P ag rommeayragh that they did 
not possess power to do more! 

“ Doth a fountain send forth at the 

Te pace sweet water and bitter? Out 

: same mouth edeth blessing 

avd cursing! 


proce 
Brethren, these things 
ought not to be,” and if they have alto- 
gether ceased, we rejoice therein, both 
on their account and our own. 

But let these gentlemen and the coun- 
try know, that such expressions, how- 


ever aff and sincere, will not 
allure the great body of evangelical dis- 
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senters from following those divinely in- 
spired precepts, which command, ‘‘ Look 
not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” 
“That which ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them.” They 
will fearlessly maintain the original 
principles of the Society, which are the 
essential principles of Protestantism and 
Protestant toleration. 


RELIGIOUS WANTS OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN COLONIES. 


Highly as we value the labours of our 
Missionary Societies amidst the benight- 
ed population of heathen countries, yet 
we cannot feel satisfied that such regions 
should engross all the energies and the 
alms of the British Churches. 

Our national Colonies, both in the 
northern and southern regions, exhibit 
to the eye of the philanthropist infant 
empires rising with prodigious growth 
towards their maturity. Their inhabi- 
tants are assisted in their social progress 
by all the efforts of trade, science, and 
general knowledge, but are left without 
religious instruction, except as it is sup- 
plied by a communion which most of 
them have learned to regard as one of 
those burdens on their father land, which 
rendered their emigration to another 
region desirable. 

Amongst such a population, how im- 
portant is it that suitable religious in- 
struction be supplied, and we beg again 
to invite the attention of our readers to 
the following appeals on behalf of the 
Canadas and Nova Scotia for that pur- 
me; only adding that the claims of the 
ormer have also been recommended by 
the Congregrational Miuisters of London, 
vide page 444. 

** Gentlemen, The remarks in your last 
number on the condition of Canada, and 
our mission to this country on its behalf, 
with the permission so kindly granted us 
to plead its cause in your columns, induce 
us to trouble you with this communication. 
The printed appeal which led to those 
remarks, contains a sketch of the lament- 
able destitution in that country of the 
means of education and religious instruc- 
tion, and likewise of some efforts now 
making to supply them, But from the 
nature of that paper itself, from its ne- 
cessarily limited circulation, and from 
the treatment which such documents too 
frequently receive, it is to be feared that 
it will attract but little notice, and pro- 
duce effects very inadequate to the af- 
fecting circumstances it details. We 
will therefore avail ourselves of your 
present number to bring the subject once 
more before the Christian public, in a 
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concise but distinct manner, hoping that 
the present attempt to benefit our coun- 
trymen in Canada will not be left utterly 
to fail, or that if it should, another effi- 
cient and successful one will speedily be 
made. 

“* On the commercial and political im- 
portance of Canada to this country, it is 
equally unnecessary and ‘beside our pur- 
pose to speak. ‘There is laid the founda- 
tion of an extensive empire, which soon 
will exercise a powerful influence on the 
affairs of both its immediate neighbours 
and the mother country. According to 
the extent and success of such Christian 
efforts as are here called forth, will be 
the character of that influence. 

The population of the two provinces 
already reaches to a million of souls. 
One part of these, about 500,000 are of 
French extraction. They inhabit Lower 
Canada, and are the descendants of those 
settlers who remained in the country 
after it passed under the sway of Britain. 
Their religion of course is the Roman 
Catholic, and though their clergy may 
compare with any of that persuasion, 
though their temporal circumstances are 
generally comfortable, still the effects of 
that system on their spiritual and moral 
concerns agree with what it exlribits in 
every other country. The Bible is 
seldom read. Few or no schools for re- 
ligious instruction any where exist. To 
them no French Protestant preachers, as 
far as we can ascertain, have ever been 
sent. Nor does any English Protestant 
minister preach tothem in their vernacular 
tongue. Hence they are left entirely to 
the forms, and ceremonies, and delusions 
of their own superstition. 

“The other half are for the most part 
Britons and Irish by birth or by descent. 
They are settled principally in Upper 
Canada. Some of them are descendants 
of the Royalists who went thither at the 
close of the war for American inde- 
pendence, They suffered much for their 
loyalty to Britain, and have, therefore, as 
well as the former class, peculiar claims to 
our consideration. Others had preceded 
them. But by far the greater number 
have gone tu that country since. Others 
also have migrated from the more 
northern and populous parts of the United 
States. One section, called the Eastern 
Townships, contains about 50,000, most 
of whom come from New England. On 
every side the forests are invaded and 
give way. New settlements are con- 
stantly forming, and hamlets, villages, 
and towns, are successively springing 
up; and in the affecting language of 
the Rev. Peter Jones, the Canadian 
Chief, not the natives only, but the very 
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woods are made to give place, and retreat 
before the industry and accumulating 
numbers of our people. 
“But this is not all. The tide of 
emigration, which for several years has 
been carrying many thousands to Canada, 
not only continues, but rises and widens 
every season. We stated in our circular, 
that last year the number of settlers 
was 28,000, but from Montreal papers we 
find them rated at 30,000. That is the 
number we ventured to predict would go 
out this season. But we fear now to 
specify any definite number. It will far 
exceed our former statement, The same 
papers declare that 40,000 are expected ; 
and from the intelligence which we con- 
tinually receive concerning the numbers 
who have already gone, and the prepa- 
rations that are making, we shall feel 
no surprise if that expectation should be 
realized, orevenexceeded. From London, 
Liverpool, Hull, and other parts in 
England, many ships filled with pas- 
sengers have already sailed. From 
Scotland still more, and from Ireland 
the numbers are wholly unprecedented. 
Scarce a day passes but one or other of 
the public papers announces the de- 
parture of some ship or ships with 
hundreds of emigrants. The Canada 
Company, a few days ago, when re- 
porting a large increase in their sale 
of lands, declared, that from London- 
derry 5,000 have already sailed. We 
ourselves saw, during this spring, multi- 
tudes in the north of Ireland flocking to 
the ports for embarkation, where the 
ships were too small and too few to con- 
vey them. Unhappy Ireland! miserable 
they who are left behind to endure still 
longer the accumulated evils of poverty, 
ignorance and superstition; aggravated 
now by all the horrors of pestilence and 
famine ! But those who survive, and de- 
sire to escape, will not be long left. The 
ships are already beginning to return, and 
will carry forth another cargo of human 
beings, to disgorge them on the shores of 
Canada, where industry is sure to gain a 
competence for this life, but where igno- 
rance and superstition will still prey on 
them till infidelity come and finally swal- 
low them up, if some speedy and adequate 
effort be not made for their deliverance 
and preservation. Gentlemen, this ig 
no exaggeration—no overcharged pic- 
ture. A person well known to you, who 
lately travelled in Ireland for one of our 
religious societies, declares, that when 
there, he was credibly informed, that 
the churches are annually almost depo- 
pulated by emigration. No sooner are a 
few members collected, than the spring 
returns and carries a5 Sa many 
3 
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more away. Would, that they were 
wholly ge ong and people would 
go together! Far better would that be, 
than to divide, thus leaving one half to 
linger and pine on their native shores, 
and the other to weep their exile from 
Zion by the rivers of Canada, or wander 
in its wilderness like sheep without a shep- 
herd to care for their souls! Ah, Gentle- 
men, naturally enough did the pious and 
sympathetic. heart of that person enquire, 
Whither are all these going ?, What provi- 
sion is made for them on their arrival? 
They may get lands, they may get food 
and raiment, and ultimately riches--but 
what will become of their souls and those 
of their children; who will watch for and 
nourish these ? 

** But bad astheir case may be, it is not 
such as these that we most pity--nor is 
it their settlement in Canada that we de- 
precate. Their presence will do good ; 
many, if not all, will retain their religion, 
they will carry the Bible with them. 
While they cleave to it, and use the 
means which it appoints, they will not 
be wholly destitute ; their God will not 
cast them off, nor will he utterly for- 
sake them. Their cry too will finally be 
heard, and their spiritual necessities be 
most surely supplied. Besides, they may 
be the instruments of exciting in others, 
attention to the things which belong to 
their peace, and blessed will that neigh- 
bourhood be, in which a few such faith- 
ful Christians shall take up their perma- 
nent abode. But the emigrants are not 
all such, and what we lament is, the 
character which this spirit of emigration 
is now assuming, and the circumstances 
with which it is combined. Gentlemen, if 
the emigrants were only the religious, or 
the moral, or industrious—nay, if they 
were all voluntary, there would, notwith- 
standing the destitution before them, be 
some security for their preservation and 
improvement in their sobriety, and in- 
dustry, and enterprise But they are 
no longer only the voluntary even. The 
parishes of England are now banishing 
their poor—the hospitals are sending forth 
their pensioners, and the workhouses 
their hapless inmates, all to the lakes 
and forests of Canada, to people its 
wastes with those whom their overseers 
think unfit any longer to retain. A few 
days ago, a ship left the Thames with 
hundreds of passengers, the majority of 
whom were pensioners ; a law has been, 
as you know, p’ d to enable parishes 
to send forth the poor with the vain hope 
of diminishing the rates—and the plan 
has been already acted upon, (and very 
recently a newspaper published a sug- 

on to a workhouse, to relieve itself 
of some unruly female paupers, by send- 
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ing them to Canada,) and as an induce- 
ment to their going, the hope of getting 
married was held forth. We despise not 
the poor, nor would hinder their emi- 
gration. God forbid that we should do 
aught to prevent the slightest chance of 
benefit tothem. But we say, shame on 
the selfish calculation which thinks only 
of getting rid of them; which contem- 
plates only their absence as the chief 
good ; which never dreams of their mo- 
ral and religious culture, nor asks even 
whither are they going, or what means 
are provided for their instruction ? 
“We believe that among the poor, 
even such paupers as are here contem- 
plated, there may be many intelligent, 
sober, industrious, and pious persons. 
These we hail and invite. They cannot 
do better than go to Canada, and it will 
be all the better for them ; their indust 
and sobriety will always be rewarded, 
without the risk of poor laws, first to 
bereave and then to degrade ; nor any 
reckless, haughty overseer to consum- 
mate the injury by finally thrusting them 
forth from their public home, or making 
it such that escape from it is a blessing. 
But we cannot conceal from ourselves, 
for it has been made too public and fla- 
grant, that the poor of England are not 
all, are not generally such. Let the 
riotous assemblages and fires of last win- 
ter testify. The trials in our courts, and 
sentences already executed will decide ; 
we judge no. man, neither do we enter 
into any investigation of the causes of 
these proceedings, alike painful and dis- 
graceful. But this we aver, that no go- 
vernment, or body of men, have any 
right to send forth such persons to ano- 
ther country, without taking especial care 
to prevent the effects of their misconduct, 
and to provide the means of their im- 
provement. It would not be allowed so 
to land them on the shores of any neigh- 
bouring state, and what we dare not do to 
any equal power, is it prudent or patriotic 
to do to our own colonies? Is it right 
thus to introduce among the population 
so numerous and diffused, those who 
are ejected as the refuse of society, and 
to poison by their influence the streams 
of life at their very source. But we are 
not speaking to the government or to the 
nation, we are addressing the professors 
of religion ; to them belongs the sacred 
duty of casting in the healing remedy 
which shall remove from these spreading 
waters of humanity their deadly effects, 
and prevent the progress of their moral 
utrescence and corruption. It is in the 
bere of British Christians that we wish 
to excite a sense of this duty, and of 
sympathy to their brethren, their kins- 
men, whose distance, and exile, and 
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spiritual destitution, should strengthen 
the claims by natural affection so pathe- 
tically urged. Again, therefore, let that 
affecting question be put, ‘‘ Whither are 
all these people going, and who is to 
supply their spiritual wants ?”’ 

** We must dwell on this question--it is 
truly of grave import ; it is far too seldom 
put. There seems a strange apathy, almost 
we had said a portentous aversion in the 
public mind to this subject. It is not for 
us to discuss the cause of this, we have 
only to do with the fact which we per- 
ceive and deplore. Let any of your rea- 
ders question himself respecting the con- 
dition of Canada, does he know what 
that condition is? Are there many minis- 
ters of the gospel there? Is there a 
sufficient number of faithful laborious 
evangelists, disseminating among the 
people the incorruptible seed of the word 
of God? Are there Christian churches 
formed? Do they flourish or languish ? 
Is there even a moderate number of 
schools with qualified and efficient teach- 
ers? Are there any seminaries in which 
these teachers and ministers can be duly 
prepared for their important duties? 
How few are able to answer these simple 
inquiries! but perhaps the field of in- 
quiry is too remote. Let us bring it 
more close. Does he know of any minis- 
ter going or willing to goto that country ? 
and does he aid in sending them? If 
these questions cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, the previous one of “¢ Whither 
are all these people going?” is well fit- 
ted to depress his spirits and shoot a 
pang of remorse for conscious negligence 
through his heart, which nothing but cor- 
responding zeal and liberality in future 
will allay. And why should we say fu- 
ture? They must be immediate, the 
wants are great, the necessity is urgent. 
The relief must be instantaneous --the 
people say,-—*‘ Tell our brethren to send 
us missionaries xow.”” We believe that 
more than one hundred persons could 
be fully employed in Canada in preach- 
ing the Gospel in places already settled. 
But if we consider the great number of 
settlers who went last year, and the still 
greater number who will have arrived 
this year, before any effectual assistance 
can be given, together with their re- 
moteness from each other, and wide dif- 
fusion over so extensive a country, which 
renders a greater proportion of labourers 
necessary than amongst a d I 
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far too small. But the guilt of our neg- 
lect to them is aggravated by our con- 
dact to our countrymen, whose case is, if 
possible, still more dangerous and piti- 
able. They have heard of the Saviour 
and his Gospel, and though they may 
not generally have improved their oppor- 
tunities, their past negligence only in- 
creases the sense of guilt when they feel 
their need. And will their Christian 
countrymen to whom they now cry with 
imploring accents for help, turn away 
from them, or lend a deaf ear to their 
supplications, and thus consummate their 
misery by adding to the bitterness of re- 
morse, the hopel of despair ? 

“It is under these circumstances that 
the Canada Education and Home Mis- 
sionary Society makes its appeal to British 
Christians. Its centre of operation is 
Montreal. Formed in that country, of 
pious men, who, being on the spot, and 
seeing the necessities of the people, have, 
in the spirit of true charity, merged all 
minor differences, and adopted the most 
liberal principles, it has laboured for se- 
veral years in comparative silence. The 
fields of usefulness now opened before it 
are so extensive, and its means of occu- 
pying them, bothin agents and funds, so 
limited, that it is at length obliged to 
claim assistance from the mother country. 
If pecuniary aid can be obtained, several 
ministers would be found ready to go out. 
But the full and efficient supply must be 
sought from Canada itself. To secure 
this, a semivary, which the Society has 
always contemplated, is to be established. 
Its principles will be the same as those 
of the Society, and the benefit of it may 
be enjoyed by the truly pious of every 
denomination. Contributions and dona- 
tion of books for its library will be most 
gratefully received. Books distinctly 
marked, “For the Canada Education 
and Home Missionary Society,” may be 
sent to the London Missionary Society 
House, 26, Austin Friars, or to Mr. Rob. 
Favie, Argyle Street, Glasgow. Pecu- 
niary contributions, addressed also ‘‘ For 
the Canada Education and Home Mis- 
sionary Society,” may be forwarded to 
Wm. M‘Gavin, Esq. Glasgow, or to W. A. 
Hankey, Esq. London, who have kindly 
consented to receive them.* 

Again, let us express the hope that this 
subject will obtain some portion of that 
attention which it merits, and that claims 








tion; double that number would not be 
too high an estimate. In that country 
more ministers are at this moment re- 
=—_ than the most prosperous of our 

ionary Societies has among the hea- 
then. We cannot detract from the la- 
bours among the heathen; they are yet 








* The Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have expressed their ap- 
robation and opinion of this object by a 
iberal donation of £100. which has been 
followed up the contributions of several 
benevolent individuals. 
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so imperative will not be resisted or for- 
gotten. Your's, &c. 


Joun SMITH. 

London, June 1831. Henry WItKEs. 

THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INSTITU- 
TION, AT HORTON, IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Dear Sir,—The notice formerly taken 
in your Magazine of the Infant Theologi- 
cal and Literary Institution at Horton, 
in Nova Scotia, induces me to lay before 
you a few further remarks respecting this 
seminary, and the results, so far, of my 
mission on its behalf to this country. 

These results, you will see have been 
hy no means adequate to the object to be 
effected, which, perhaps, is partly owing 
to an inaccurate conception of the na- 
ture of the object, and the necessity for 
such an undertaking. 

The comparatively prosperous condi- 
tion of religion in some of the older states 
of the American Republic is wont to be 
attributed equally, both to their more re- 
cently settled territories in the interior of 
that vast continent, and to our own colo- 
nies. -This, however, is a very incorrect 
view of the case, and injurious to the in- 
terests of religion, so far as it represses 
benevolent exertion in favour of these 
new countries. 

The religious character of the western 
states of America appears to be depen- 
dant, under Divine Providence and Grace, 
on the exertions of Christians in the 
eastern parts of the Union, who are la- 
bouring to carry on religious institutions 
in equal advance with the march of po- 
pulation—a‘stupendous effort, truly, but 
as noble as stupendous, and one to which 
they are obviously by the leadings of Pro- 
vidence. 

Now, our colonies bear a close analogy 
to their western states. They are grow- 
ing up in like manner at a surprising 
ratio of advance. Settlers are pouring 
in from abroad at the rate, it is computed, 
of upwards of 30,000 in the year, and 
rising also rapidly by the force of natural 
increase, so wonderfully great in these 
new countries. 

When we consider this rapid multipli- 
cation of immortal souls, such questions 
as the following occur forcibly : on whom 
devolves the duty of labouring for their 

improvement? Does no part 
rest on Christians of this country? Have 
they no concern that the multitudes going 
out from the midst of them as emigrants, 
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and their offspring, shall have the means 
of evangelical instruction? I would 
suggest these questions with Christian 
affection and respect to evangelical 
Christians of every denomination 

Young men are frequently found 
among the settlers used to their habits of 
living, and qualified, if any can be, to 
subsist on the scanty allowauce to be 
furnished by the people, who desire to 
preach the gospel, and to obtain some 
previous mentalimprovement. To meet 
this laudable desire, and as we deem it 
obviously ieading of Providence, the insti- 
tution at Horton has been undertaken. 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 
Aid to Country Associations. 


Tue Committee are anxious, in confor- 
mity to the Third Resolution of the Ge- 


“neral Meeting, to grant supplies of tracts, 


books, and other publications, to promote 
the formation of ‘ Christian Instruction 
Associations” in the towns and populous 
villages of the kingdom. 

In administering the bounty of others, 
they are, at the same time, solicitous to 
bestow their aid on the most necessitous 
cases, and therefore request that the ap- 
plications may be accompanied with an- 
swers to the following questions : -— 

1. What is the population of your 
town or village? 

2. How many places of worship are 
there, and of what denominations? 

3. How many Sunday schools are there, 
and what is the supposed number of chil- 
dren in attendance at each? 

4. Of what denomination is your con- 
gregation, and who is the pastor? 

5. How many church-members, or 
other pious persons, are willing to become 
Visitors ? 

6. How many families is it proposed to 
visit 2 

7. Are there any village preaching- 
stations connected with your congrega- 
tion ; what is their number, and how and 
when are they supplied ? 

8. Are there pious persons willing to 
circulate loan-tracts in those neighbour- 


oods ? 

9. Will your Association adopt the re- 
gulations, and correspond with the officers 
of the parent Society ? 

The Committee meet in the last week 
of every month, when letters of applica- 
tion, with answers to the above queries, 
will receive immediate attention. 
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